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Committees Announce Plans for 80th 
Annual Meeting of State Society 


The officers and the committees in charge of the meet- 

ing of the state society in Springfield on May 8-11 

have completed plans for a well-rounded program. A 

cordial invitation to all members to attend is extended 
by Frank J. Hurlstone, president of the society. 


On May 8, 9, 10 and 11 the Illinois 
State Dental Society will convene for its 
8oth annual meeting in Springfield. 
Headquarters for the session will be 
maintained at the Abraham Lincoln 
hotel. 


Quality Stressed 


John T. Yates, chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee, and his vari- 
ous local committees have been hard at 
work all year working out details so that 
a smooth running meeting may be as- 
sured. The Program Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Arne F. Romnes, 
has prepared a scientific program which 
stresses quality from beginning to end. 
A preliminary synopsis of the program 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
The general clinic program has been 
planned by Herbert E. Weis and his 





committee and bids fair to surpass all 
previous ones. 

As has been the custom in past years, 
the annual sports day will be held on 
Monday, May 8. The golf tournament 
will be played in the morning and bowl- 
ing will fill the afternoon hours. The 
annual banquet will bring the day of 
sports to a fitting conclusion. Prizes will 
be awarded at the banquet and the 
committee in charge has promised an 
excellent dinner and entertainment. 


General Session 


The first general session on Tuesday 
morning will be highlighted by the pres- 
entation of the President’s Annual Ad- 
dress by Frank J. Hurlstone, president 
of the state society. The various cus- 
tomary opening ceremonies will precede 








Dr. Hurlstone’s address. Committees of 
the society will also give reports at this 
session. 

“The program has been arranged to 
include subjects of scientific value and 
practical importance. There are fewer 
topics selected as compared to some of 
the past programs, however, emphasis 
has been given to quality insofar as the 
essayists are concerned. The Program 
Committee has endeavored to include 
topics of interest to the general practi- 
tioner of dentistry. Each essayist has 
been chosen because of his recognized 
knowledge in his particular field,” stated 
Dr. Romnes. 

Dr. Clarence O. Simpson, of St. Louis, 
will open the scientific program on Tues- 
day afternoon when he will present a 
paper on “We Cannot Afford to Neglect 
Radiodontic Service.” Dr. Simpson will 
complete the afternoon’s program with 
a practical demonstration on the technic 
of making dental radiograms. 

The annual banquet will be held in 
the Gold Room of the Abraham Lincoln 
hotel at 7:00 p.m. on Tuesday, May 9. 
John W. Green is chairman of the com- 
mittee and has arranged for a prominent 
guest speaker and entertainment. Tick- 
ets for the affair will be on sale at head- 
quarters during the meeting. 


Clinic Program 


A breakfast for clinicians will precede 
the general clinic program on Wednes- 
day morning. Herbert E. Weis, chair- 
man of the committee, has announced 
that a gratifying number of clinics on 
operative dentistry, children’s dentistry, 
oral surgery, orthodontia, dentures and 
periodontia and therapeutics has been se- 
cured. The complete list will appear in 
the April issue of the JouRNAL. 

Scheduled speakers for Wednesday af- 
ternoon are Roscoe H. Volland, of Iowa 
City, Iowa, “The Making of Wax Pat- 
terns,” William H. Crawford, of Indian- 
apolis, “A Survey of Twenty Amalgam 


Alloys” and Kenneth W. Penhale, of 
Chicago, “Practical Procedures in Oral 
Surgery.” The second general session will 
be held on Wednesday evening and the 
program will include a special speaker 
for the Horace Wells Centenary celebra- 
tion and an address by Capt. C. Ray- 
mond Wells, president of the American 
Dental Association, who will speak on 
“Dentistry Faces the Future.” A _busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers will 
conclude the session. 

The Thursday morning program will 
present Carl O. Flagstad, of Minneapolis, 
speaking on “Immediate Denture Serv- 
ice” and Eugene W. Skinner, of Chicago, 
who will talk on “A Critical Analysis of 
Acrylic Resins Used for Denture Con- 
struction.” The meeting will be officially 
adjourned at the final general session at 
11:15 a.m. with the installation of of- 
ficers. 

Frank J. Hurlstone, president, has 
issued a cordial invitation to all members 
to attend the meeting. “In these critical 
days dentistry must ever be on the alert. 
Attendance at the annual meeting will 
serve as a refresher both from a physical 
as well as a scientific standpoint,” Dr. 
Hurlstone said. “I cannot emphasize too 
much the value and importance of these 
annual meetings. It is my sincere hope 
that as many of you as possible will at- 
tend this 80th annual meeting of your 
state dental society.” 


Local Committees 


The local committees and their chair- 
men, who will be in charge of the various 
activities during the four day meeting 
are as follows: Local Arrangements, 
John T. Yates, Exhibits, C. W. Holz, 
Ladies Entertainment, Charles F. Death- 
erage, Golf, H. D. Fullenwider, Bowling, 
H. B. Singler, Hotel, E. B. Ratliff, Ban- 
quet, John W. Green, Information and 
Announcements, George W. Mills, Pub- 
licity, John J. Donelan, Sr., Reception, 
George T. Thoma and Sports Banquet, 
James C. Donelan. 








Practice Management” 
By Lioyp H. Dopp, D.D.S. 


The major problems confronting the dentist in the 
conduct of the business side of dentistry are examined 
and discussed by the essayist. Many solutions to cur- 
rent problems are suggested and the pros and cons on 
controversial subjects are related. 


A great one has said, “Right motives 
give pinions to thought and strength 
and freedom to speech and action.” I 
wish to emphasize that right motives are 
paramount throughout this discussion on 
practice management. 

George Wood Clapp states that “Den- 
tistry as a means of service to humanity 
is a profession and dentistry as the means 
of a livelihood is a business.” In this 
paper I am going to discuss the business 
side of dentistry and I wish to make it 
clear that I do not profess to be an’ au- 
thority on the subject. 

The mistakes I have made would fill 
volumes and more will be made; but I 
have endeavored to study practice man- 
agement from a sane and sensible stand- 
point. 


Keep Business Ethical 


In my opinion any plan of the busi- 
ness conduct of our profession should be 
tempered by ethical guidance. High 
pressure salesmanship, chicanery and 
trick phraseology have no place in the 
dental office and the idea promulgated in 
the past few years of placing dentistry 
on the auction block is not in keeping 
with the thoughts of the better men in 
the profession. 

It is true that a dentist, to be success- 
ful, must be a salesman but, above all, 
he must be an honest salesman. And the 
foundation stone of successful salesman- 
ship is reputation. 

We must have a reputation for ability, 
for honesty, integrity and understand- 


*Read before the 79th annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Dental Society, May 12, 1943, Peoria, Illinois. 
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ing. This covers quite a bit of territory 
but if we will conscientiously do for our 
patients what we would do for ourselves 
under similar conditions, knowing what 
we do about dentistry, and if we are 
absolutely honest in our dealings with 
our patients, we need not fear for our 
reputations. 


Compensation vs. Honor 


The progressive advancement of the 
dental profession is due to the unselfish 
development of new ideas by men and 
women who have given their valuable 
time, both from the scientific and the 
economic standpoint, in order that we, 
the members of the profession, might 
benefit. These people deserve much 
credit and should receive just compensa- 
tion as well as honor. However, too 
often, this fails to materialize and bril- 
liant persons come to the end of their 
years of practice without proper recogni- 
tion or reward. 

One of our outstanding dentists from 
a neighboring state recently said that we 
as a profession are benefactors to hu- 
manity and the economic status should 
not be stressed as much as it has been in 
recent years. I do not question the sin- 
cerity of the statement but it seems to 
me that we should stress the economic 
question more than ever, especially in 
times like the present. We all know and 
realize the fact that we have gone 
through a tremendous economic up- 
heaval during the past ten years. We 
must also be cognizant of the business 
side of our profession so that we may 








maintain the proper standing in the 
community in which we practice. 

Comparatively recent figures from 
Columbia University reveal that dentis- 
try ranks fourth in average earned in- 
come as compared to medicine, law and 
engineering respectively. 

It is true that we must continue to 
advance scientifically and it is also true 
that we should relieve suffering humanity 
when called upon. Every dentist has re- 
lieved pain and performed other dental 
operations many times without compen- 
sation, but the fact remains that we 
have certain obligations to our families 
and ourselves and we certainly are en- 
titled to a just and reasonable considera- 
tion from our patients. In this connec- 
tion, I would also like to emphasize that 
we are now engaged in war and most 
dental offices are busier than usual. 
Therefore, it is highly important that we 
endeavor to conserve our own health 
and thereby be in proper physical and 
mental condition to render the best pos- 
sible professional service to our patients. 

I know of no other profession that 
demands more exacting operative pro- 
cedure, more expenditure of nerve en- 
ergy, more wear and tear on the mental 
and physical structure of the operator 
than dentistry. These facts, coupled with 
the limited time which we are usually 
alloted to make an honest living and 
provide for the proverbial rainy day, 
make it imperative that we collect for 
our services. Patients should be im- 
pressed with the fact that dentists are 
entitled to a full share of economic se- 
curity. 


Seven Subjects 


It is impossible to cover all phases of 
practice management in one paper so 
for the purpose of discussion seven sub- 
jects are charted for this article. They 
are:.economic courses, classification of 
patients, credit ratings, determination of 
overhead, fees and collections, patient 
relationship and dental health education. 

Economic Courses—Most economic 
courses are given by laymen. Having 


taken some of these, I have discovered 
that there is some good and some bad in 
most of them; we must separate the 
wheat from the chaff and adapt the best 
features and the ones that will be most 
useful in the particular type of practice 
which predominates in our own com- 
munities. 

I know of many dentists who have 
benefited tremendously by adopting 
sound business principles learned early 
in their professional careers. I also know 
of a few dentists who, by adopting eco- 
nomic courses in their entirety, without 
regard for local conditions, have ended 
in economic failure. 

No one has achieved Utopia so far 
in the history of man’s upward strivings, 
and we naturally look with some suspi- 
cion upon one who promises Utopia. 
This applies to us as dentists when advo- 
cates of certain economic courses promise 
to make us rich; it also applies to our 
relationships with “blue sky” salesmen. 
I am not going to discuss investments 
except to say this, that in my opinion 
the best investment a dentist can make is 
his affiliation with his dental society. 
The returns from this investment are in 
proportion to his interest and activity in 
the affairs of his society. 

I like to remember the epitaph which 
a few years ago F. E. Roach told me he 
would like to have inscribed upon his 
tombstone: “There is a destiny that 
makes us brothers. None takes his way 
alone. All that we send into the lives of 
others, comes back into our own.” 


Three Classes 


Classification of Patients—TIn addition 
to classifying patients according to finan- 
cial status, we have other patients who 
might be classified as follows : 

Class 1: People who appreciate the 
value of good dentistry and report at 
regular intervals for prophylaxis and 
examination. These patients usually 
take excellent care of their teeth and are 
highly desirable. They might be termed 
“bread and butter” patients. 

Class 2: Those who go to the dentist 
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at irregular intervals and who dread den- 
tistry to a certain extent; it is sometimes 
possible to educate this type to the 
standard of Class 1 patients. 

Class 3: Patients who visit the dentist 
only when in pain. This type usually 
ends up with considerable trouble and 
subsequent loss of teeth. The Class 3 
patient is often unreasonable. 

Credit Ratings—Credit may be de- 
fined as the faith that men place in each 
other—whether they be a block, a mile 
or thousands of miles apart. Credit con- 
sists of no more than the buyer’s good 
name for meeting his obligations, yet it 
is the vital progressive force of modern 
industrial and professional civilization— 
“The promises men live by.” 

But credit misused is equally destruc- 
tive. Men who keep their promises are 
the constructive group of debtors who 
mean profits and more business. “Dead- 
beats,” “slow payers” and “skips” are 
business wreckers and can turn credit 
into a destructive force. To each indi- 
vidual who grants credit this means losses 
of profit and investment. This latter 
condition can be helped considerably by 
the regular systematic use of credit bu- 
reaus. Credit can be profitable with 
credit reports secured through credit bu- 
reaus. 

In Decatur there is a medical dental 
service bureau which was organized in 
1935 with fifty-eight members. Today 
the association has 111 members. The 
board of directors consists of physicians 
and dentists. In addition to supplying 
members with reliable credit ratings, the 
bureau has recovered over $300,000 in 
delinquent accounts. The first three 
years of operation averaged 38 per cent 
recovery and in 1942 69 per cent of the 
delinquent accounts were collected. It 
is interesting to note that the ordinary 
collection agency averages only 14 to 19 
per cent recovery. 


Educational Policy 


Through an educational policy which 
teaches the debtor public that profes- 
sional accounts should and must be paid, 
excellent results have been obtained. 


In 1936 fifty-one physicians and dentists 
listed $134,459.22 in delinquent accounts 
with $36,622.68 recovered. In 1941 101 
physicians and dentists listed $74,308.31 
with $47,724.31 recovered. 

Business men say that when a business 
is too small to protect it is also too small 
to exist. For this reason it seems wise 
to obtain credit ratings on all new pa- 
tients. In spite of all care, however, the 
professional dead-beat occasionally gets 
by us. 

Credit List 


While every applicant should be 
judged by his record, it is important to 
know that workers in certain fields, as a 
whole, present greater risks than others. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce has compiled a rating list that 
should prove helpful in this respect. The 
following list is based on percentage of 
accounts paid. 


eS ee. rene re 90.8 
CRIS RNOEEE heb. ha ce Seek de acs oe ase 88.2 
PEE 005 G66 ae ise G4 olad SEA agate at 87.5 
EL rarer Ene eer 85.8 
pe NE ee ee ire re re 85.2 
Municipal firemen ...........cccccces 84.1 
Municipal street railway employees ..... 84.0 
oe err eevee eeee eee 81.0 
Municipal policemen ............++-05 80.5 
Skilled male factory workers........... 79.6 
TREE BOO ooo. 5 60:0 0.5 50's 3996 0109's sin te 79.1 
Atl DUCHESS bc isos cc ictves ees teens 78.9 
EE RINNE 6 5553 59.546 voc eee d teens 77.1 
NUR rea cibie-s elo 16:5 sc en0 o0s4.a5.0'5 00 blae ss he 75.2 
EU UIENT, 5 0.0.0.9. 00:9 9.96. 4.0.0 :40:00:0:6-0:0 Sieben 74.6 
Retail store salesmen ....120scccccscos 71.5 
PURUOMARUUE v0 ois 00st sic'6s 06d cabo beanie ead 69.8 
PRD io bb 0 Miele Fe.cok wind cine opine 69.5 
Unskilled female factory help .......... 68.8 
SNS fo on.s 6 hngtiecasiceysssases see ee 68.7 
Gas station attendants ...........eeee. 67.8 
Unskilled male factory workers ........ 65.8 
Bricklayers and masons .......+-++++«+ 65.4 
Drugstore employees .......--++ee+00- 65.1 
Auto mechanics ........ccccccccevecs 64.0 
Oe ee ee een re ee 60.2 
DOmMCSC SOTVATS. 6 6.0.00 0:00.87 00 veins visi 55.2 
RENE HEED 4 5 4's 0100's 010 2 0.0560 asa pinion ge 54.1 
EWG oicigouls. aa: 0d 805 0/hlewisiew'elhs 003 « 53-9 
CS aera rie 53.6 
Miscellaneous workers .........++++e0- 53-4 
College students ........cccccecsccccs 42.4 
Painters and decorators .......+.++++++ 40.7 
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The types of patients to watch in grant- 
ing credit are: (1) the individual who 
has only 100 days work a year; (2) the 
man who applies for credit who here- 
tofore has always paid cash; (3) the man 
who takes no thought of tomorrow; (4) 
the charity credit; (5) the married per- 
son who lives beyond his means; (6) the 
person trotting in the “C.O.D. Fish 
aristocracy” ; (7) the man who asks for 
credit on his supposed Christianity; (8) 
the patient who has a swelled head when 
asked for references ; (g) the minor with- 
out an order from parent or guardian ; 
(10) the shiftless young man without a 
bank account; (11) the person who 
holds out on charge accounts to pay in- 
stallments; (12) the man not willing to 
tell you of his financial ability to pay 
and (13) the man who has already 
broken a promise to pay. 

Qualifications : A credit granter should 
have the curiosity of a cat, the tenacity 
of a bull dog, the determination of a taxi 
driver, the diplomacy of a wayward hus- 
band, the patience of a self-sacrificing 
wife, the enthusiasm of a flapper, the 
friendliness of a child, the good humor 
of an idiot, the simplicity of a jackass, 
the assurance of a college boy and the 
tireless energy of a collector of past due 
bills. 

Determination of Overhead.—First to 
be considered is capital investment. This 
figure will average about $17,000 includ- 
ing the cost of education, loss of time 
and cost of equipment. The fair way to 
divide this amount as a factor in deter- 
mination of overhead is to refund at 4 
per cent for twenty-five years. This 
yearly amount, added to current office 
expense, when divided by the average 
of 1,200 working hours per year, will 
give the yearly average hourly overhead. 


Bookkeeping Important 


The dentist should watch his records 
carefully. The importance of accurate 
bookkeeping cannot be emphasized too 
much especially now when mounting 
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taxes and increasing costs add much to 
office overhead expenses. 

Another important consideration is to 
check on uncollectible accounts. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will levy 
on these if they are kept in the files and 
in the event of death the beneficiary will 
be required to pay tax on them. 

Among other bookkeeping items which 
have proved of interest are the tabula- 
tion of different types of work performed 
for patients. For example the gross in- 
come in my office for 1938 was 9 per 
cent lower than in 1937. A checkup of 
each type of service revealed the fact 
that 3.8 per cent of the loss was on full 
dentures. An attempt was made to im- 
prove this particular branch of work and 
some improvement was noted in 1939. 


Office Overhead 


In connection with overhead problems 
productive and nonproductive hours 
should be carefully checked. I have 
found it extremely difficult to maintain 
over four and one-half or five produc- 
tive hours per day and it must be re- 
membered that overhead goes on 
whether there are one or twenty patients 
per day. 

Fees and Collections—tIn the past 
years, honest and constructive men in 
the American Dental Trades Association 
and the Dental Laboratories Institute of 
America have unquestionably helped 
recent graduates in dentistry and they 
have also aided financially in promoting 
projects which have been of inestimable 
value to organized dentistry. A notable 
example of this occurred in 1909. Eber- 
sole, of Cleveland, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Oral Hygiene and Public In- 
struction of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, needed money to establish a 
clinic in Cleveland to determine the 
practical value of dental health educa- 
tion. Up until that time the chief func- 
tion of the committee seemed to be the 
coining of fine phrases about noble ideals. 
In order to test his ideas Dr. Ebersole 
needed money and he presented his re- 
quest to the American Dental Associa- 

















tion. They responded with an appro- 
priation of $500, a wholly inadequate 
sum. Dr. Ebersole then went before the 
American Dental Trades Association 
which was holding a meeting in Balti- 
more and that group responded with a 
gift of $4,000. 

George Wood Clapp, in commenting 
upon this, said in an address before the 
American Dental Trades Association in 
Chicago in 1939, “Hostile critics will say 
that you did these things for profit, for 
your own self-interest. Admit it without 
hesitation. If we look fearlessly and 
honestly at this question of profit or self- 
interest, we may learn something helpful. 
Each of us, in the last analysis, is more 
deeply interested in himself than in any- 
thing else or in anyone else. It sounds 
brutal to say that the value of people 
and things to us is measured by what 
they help us get out of life, but it is true. 

“Those who satisfy our deepest re- 
quirements are very dear to us. We are 
indifferent to those who satisfy few or 
none of our requirements. When we get 
down to bare facts, we find that people 
do things only for profit—emotional, 
mental, physical or financial. The sur- 
geon operates for an emotional and 
mental profit and a living—even as you 


and I.” 


Justification of Fees 


We are asked the question, “How do 
you justify a fee?” This might be an- 
swered by saying, “When our conscience 
knows that we have been perfectly fair 
with our patient and that we have 
rendered an adequate service to that 
patient and we know that we have been 
properly compensated for that service 
then, and then only, have we justified a 
fee.” 

The next question we might consider 
is, “On what basis are fees set?” This, 
in ‘my estimation, should be answered on 
the basis of the type of work done and 
on the amount of time consumed. After 
the average hourly overhead has been 
determined, the amount of profit must 
be decided and it must be decided in- 
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dividually. While I would not attempt 
to suggest this figure for another dentist, 
I do feel that the amount of profit should 
be higher than that of a tradesman or a 
plumber who has little or nothing in- 
vested in education or business interest. 

In making an estimate for a patient it 
must be remembered that dentistry is 
not like selling shoes or groceries ; it is a 
professional service. Allowance must be 
made for the unexpected and if it is 
found, after completing the case, that the 
original figure was too high, then the 
honest and proper thing to do is to give 
the lower estimate to the patient. 

The average overhead in a dental of- 
fice will run between 35 and 40 per cent 
if 1,250 productive hours per year ‘can 
be maintained. (This figure on hours is 
high.) In order to net $500 per month 
the hourly fee would have to be $8.00. 


Variable Hour Fee 


I think one of the fairest and most 
sensible plans is the variable hour fee 
which is advocated by Arthur A. Camp- 
bell, of Walla Walla, Washington. This 
plan takes into consideration the circum- 
stances of the patient and the type of 
work done. He suggests “the adopting 
of an average fee for ordinary services, 
with a higher fee for the finer types of 
work and a lower fee for those patients 
who are very worthy but financially un- 
able to pay.” 

Dr. Campbell’s plan states, “for ex- 
ample, a low fee of $4.00 with a $6.00 
average and an $8.00 better fee or $6.00, 
$8.00, $10, or $8.00, $10, $12, or $10, 
$12, $15, depending upon the class of 
patients served and the standard of liv- 
ing necessary to hold your individual type 
of practice.” 

Another consideration which is es- 
pecially of interest to the new dentist 
locating in a community is that of pre- 
vailing fees. It is true that sometimes it 
is difficult to receive much over prevail- 
ing fees unless an outstanding service is 
given. The value of fee charts is de- 
batable. However, I believe they are the 
means of inducing some men to raise 








their fees to at least the average in their 
community. 

An example of the tragedy of a fee 
schedule much too low took place in my 
community a few years ago. A young 
man, just out of dental college, located 
in Decatur. He possessed a pleasing per- 
sonality, was an exceptionally good op- 
erator and in a very short time built up 
a large practice. He worked long hours, 
turned away few patients, but in a com- 
paratively short time died. It was then 
discovered that this young man had 
literally given his work away. The sad 
result of this discovery was not only re- 
flected in the estate of the man but also 
in the disappointment of his former pa- 
tients who found that they could not 
continue to receive the same type of 
service that they were accustomed to at 
the same fee level. 

A few months ago, following a talk 
presented before members of a district 
dental society and their wives and as- 
sistants, an elderly woman came forward 
and shook hands with me. Her appear- 
ance indicated a life of extreme hardship 
and this is what she said. “If you will 
look around this room you will notice 
that every dentist’s wife is better dressed 
than I am. My husband is the best den- 
tist in this section of our state and we 
have attended these annual meetings for 
thirty-five years, but my husband has 
never charged a patient over $4.00 for a 
gold inlay or 75 cents for a silver filling 
in his life.” 

Three days later I received a letter 
from this dentist’s wife and in the last 
paragraph she said, “Please tell your 
story to the young men, the men just out 
of school, so that they will not make the 
same mistake my husband has made.” 


Collection Letter 


Collections.—Business men state that 
“an account properly opened is half 
collected.” I feel that a thorough under- 
standing with a patient in the beginning 
will save trouble later. Kindness, I be- 
lieve, will pay dividends in most in- 
stances and I have occasionally requested 


that accounts be paid and insisted, kindly 
but firmly, either by letter or personal 
interview. The following letter has 
proved most effective in most cases: 


SPER i fo oS cinide's 
Reputation is peculiar. Now you have it; 
now you do not... It takes years and years 


to build a good one, but just a few bad deeds 
can ruin one. 

Similarly with credit standing. Undoubt- 
edly, quite a few years of conscientious pay- 
ment, and several years at least of struggle 
and hard work have gone into the building 
of your present credit reputation. 

Yet, just a few past due accounts such as 
the small amount that you owe me can, in a 
short time, effectively destroy all the efforts 
that you have expended. 

Isn’t the amount too small for such a large 
risk? 

A stamped, self-addresed envelope is en- 
closed for your convenience; won’t you kindly 
send a check as soon as convenient. 

Yours very truly, 


When all appeals are ignored, the 
patient is notified that the account will 
be turned over to the collection depart- 
ment of a credit bureau. This often 
proves effective when the patient is 
made to realize that credit is in jeopardy. 


Patient Relationships 


Patient Relationship——To me one of 
the most important things to remember 
in dealing with patients is to “be your- 
self.” In various dental publications 
patients have expressed opinions as to 
why they liked or disliked their dentist. 
One such remark affords adequate proof 
of my statement. “I like my dentist be- 
cause he is an ordinary fellow. He 
doesn’t rave on about this society and 
that club or all the big shots he knows ; 
he hasn’t his wall covered with certifi- 
cates, diplomas, citations and other hon- 
orary shingles. He is a dentist, a good 
one, and an ordinary human being as 
well.” 

Courtesy, kindness and the smile are 
always considered among the most im- 
portant prerequisites of a successful 
practice. Courtesy is the one medium of 
exchange that is accepted at par by the 
best people of every country on the globe. 
It is sentiment cloaked in reasonable 
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and business like expression—the em- 
bellishment that adds tone and harmony 
to matter of fact routine—the oil that 
lubricates the machine of professional 
good fellowship and promotes the smooth 
running of the many units in an organi- 
zation. 

Courtesy radiates a spirit of good 
feeling ; we are not working entirely for 
what we can get out of work in a ma- 
terial way, but for the pleasure of polite 
transaction and the friendly associations 
as well. 

A pleasant smile will keep more pa- 
tients than the cold look and the icy 
stare. 

In discussing a patient’s old dental 
work it is extremely important that care 
be exercised in making undue criticisms 
without a knowledge of conditions. Press 
dispatches a short time ago told about 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s fond regard 
for his old 1912 automobile. I do not 
believe that he would appreciate caustic 
remarks about his car anymore than some 
patients would appreciate slurring re- 
marks about some of their dental work 
which has given them comfort and satis- 
faction for thirty years or more. 

Please do not interpret this as any 
criticism of modern dentistry because I 
am fully aware of the great scientific 
advancement made in dentistry, but it 
just so happens that some of the splendid 
pioneers in dentistry were marvelous 
operators and their restorations speak for 
themselves. 


Unreasonable Patients 


Returning to the classification of pa- 
tients, I want to mention the unreason- 
able patient. I believe that one of the 
first lessons we should learn in the effort 
to become good dentists—or to be suc- 
cessful in any contacts with other human 
beings—is to decide what we are going 
to do and then do it graciously. When 
we have to deal with an unreasonable 
patient, if we give her what she wants, 
but do it grudgingly and ungraciously, 
we might just as well have refused her 
request in the first place. This patient is 


going to resent our attitude just as much 
as she would have resented a refusal to 
do: what she wished. Therefore, I think 
good dentists should learn very early to 
decide what they are willing to do and 
and then do that graciously. 

Dental Health Education.—This is a 
subject of vital importance. I do not 
believe that dental health education will 
ever be completely successful until we, 
as members of the dental profession, 
realize it is our duty to disseminate such 
knowledge to the laity and not to con- 
sider it a sales proposition. 

The large number of young men orig- 
inally deferred or rejected under selective 
service examinations has served to arouse 
the attention of the nation and focus it 
on the question of dental health. Many 
reasons have been suggested as to the 
cause of the deplorable mouth conditions 
which have been found to exist. It 
would be difficult to determine which of 
these reasons is the most important. 
However, while education is not the sole 
answer, it is the predominating factor in 
any program for better dental health. 

We cannot and must not minimize the 
immediate and obvious needs but we 
must also take a far look ahead to the 
day when, through education, we will 
observe better teeth, more wholesome 
mouth conditions and a better race of 
people. 


Illinois Program 


The dental health program in Illinois, 
while not perfect, is obviously one of the 
leading ones in the country. The Divi- 
sion of Public Health Dentistry, state 
Department of Public Health, reports 
that over a five year period, through a 
follow up program, (working with a total 
of 246,292 children) 63.2 per cent were 
in excellent dental health at the end of 
the examination. This represented a gain 
of 32.2 per cent over the initial test and 
is a direct result of education. 

I believe that you will agree that child 
patients are better behaved than they 
were twenty-five years ago. Children, 
whose minds are receptive, appreciate 
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new thought and new ideas. As an ex- 
ample of this I might remind you that 
on two occasions reported in Illinois the 
past few years, five-year old children 
made and kept dental appointments 
- without their parents’ knowledge. They 
believed in dental health education. 


Education at Chair 


I cannot close this subject without a 
few words about dental health education 
at the chair. Here, in my opinion, is the 
best place to really tell the story. An 
efficient assistant is very helpful and the 
value of visual education such as charts, 
models and radiographs cannot be over 
emphasized. Technical terms, however, 
should be eliminated. 

I would like to relate one incident 
which occurred in my office. About 
three years ago a young woman came to 
work in my building. This young woman 
was very attractive until she smiled and, 
at that time, a smile was a rare occur- 
rence. In fact she exhibited a definite 
’ inferiority complex. A few weeks later 
she stopped me in the hall one day and 
asked me what I would charge to clean 
her teeth. I told her that I would be 
glad to examine her teeth in the office 
and give an estimate. 

She came in a few days later and I 
found a few cavities in the posterior teeth 
and three in the anterior; most of all, 
however, she needed a thorough pro- 
phylaxis; her teeth were covered with a 
greenish-brown stain and, I might add 
that this was her first visit to a dentist 
because of economic reasons. 

I gave this patient a twenty minute 
dental health talk and told her how, for 
a certain sum, I could help to safeguard 
her health, improve her appearance, add 
to her comfort and enhance the possi- 
bility of employability. I also mentioned 
some of the penalties of further neglect. 
She agreed to have the work done and 
to pay as it was completed. After a 
thorough prophylaxis and repair of the 
anterior teeth, she obtained another po- 
sition at an increased salary. 

Her dental work was then completed 
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and ten months later she applied for an 
even better position and gave me as a 
reference. After recommending her for 
the position I was away from the office 
for several weeks and upon returning 
she was the first person to come in. She 
had the new position. It was truly won- 
derful to notice the vast improvement in 
this patient. She exhibited a definite 
poise and a smile that radiated her true 
personality and she stated that it was all 
due to that twenty minute talk on dental 
health. 


Up to the Profession 


There are many other young women 
like this one throughout the country 
waiting to hear the story of dental health 
education and it is up to the dental pro- 
fession to give it to them. 

If each dentist would give each pa- 
tient who came into his office one 
thought, one impressive thought, on den- 
tal health education, that could be taken 
home, remembered and discussed, think 
how many millions of people would talk 
about dentistry and the marvelous bene- 
fits to be derived from good dentistry. 

In our practice I believe we should 
always remember the Golden Rule: you 
will recall that when Capt. Rickenbacker 
was rescued he stated that he believed if 
we followed the Golden Rule and did 
what in our hearts was right to do we 
could not go far wrong. 

I also believe that we should stay in 
the middle of the road in the conduct of 
our practice. Remember that life is like 
a ladder; with each step we go up or we 
go down. Let us keep our steps upward, 
let us keep our hearts and minds looking 
upward and, above all, let us aspire to 
greater things. 

Finally I would like to emphasize the 
importance of the following A, B, C’s 
which I believe we should endeavor to 
carry out in our practices: (1) Always 
Be Competent; (2) Always Be Clean; 
(3) Always Be Conscientious; (4) Al- 
ways Be Courteous and (5) Always Be 
Collectors for the Services Rendered.— 
860 Citizens Building, Decatur, Illinois. 








Dental Students Retained in Reduced 
Army Specialized Training Program 


Prompt action by the American Dental Association has 
resulted in the inclusion of dental and predental stu- 
dents in the reduced Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. The War Department order of February !8 has 
been amended to include dental education. 


All students now engaged in the study 
of medicine and dentistry, those who 
have been and may be admitted to the 
1944 entering classes and those pre-pro- 
fessional students now in college who will 
come up for enrollment in 1945 are in- 
cluded in the 35,000 students who will 
remain in the Army Specialized Training 
Program, according to an announcement 
by J. Ben Robinson, chairman of the 
Committee on Dental Education of Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service, issued 
on February 28. 


Order of February 18 


On February 18 the War Department 
issued an order discontinuing after April 
1 the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram in all capacities except those stu- 
dents now in the dental, medical and 
advanced engineering curriculums. The 
immediate effect of this order on dental 
schools would be to terminate the studies 
of all students enrolled in predental 
courses and to transfer to combat duty 
all enlisted men reserved for admission 
to dental schools in the entering classes 
of 1944. The ultimate effect of this order 
would be to reduce the number of dental 
graduates and to lessen greatly the avail- 
ability of dental service to the civilian 
population in the postwar period. 

Following the issuance of the order an 
informal committee of the American 
Dental Association, composed of men 
active in the war effort, was created for 
the purpose of dealing with the situation. 
The committee members are: C. Willard 
Camalier, chairman of the War Service 
Committee, Emory W. Morris, chairman 


of the Council on Dental Health, Wil- 
liam N. Hodgkin, chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Dental Education, Sterling V. 
Mead, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation, Gerald D. Timmons, vice- 
chairman of the Committee on Dentistry 
of Procurement and Assignment Service 
and J. Ben Robinson, chairman of the 
Committee on Dental Education of Pro- 
curement and Assignment. 


Work of Committee 


This committee drafted a statement 
outlining the probable serious conse- 
quences of the War Department order 
and the dangers that would attend its 
enforcement. It presented its conclusions 
to the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and was au- 
thorized to contact the Secretary of War 
and other governmental authorities urg- 
ing a reconsideration of the scope of the 
order. 

As a consequence of the work of the 
committee and appeals from other in- 
terested sources the order was modified 
so as to continue the dental educational 
program in all its relationships. The 
Army Specialized Training Program will 
be reduced from its current strength of 
145,000 to 35,000 and dental students 
are included in the later figure. 

Subsequent general news releases from 
Washington were quite specific about the 
pre-induction training plan of the army. 
A release dated March 2 said that the 
army anticipates “broad expansion” of 
its specialized training reserve program 
for men in the pre-induction, seventeen 
year old group. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Joe won't go to Springfield on 


May 8, 9, 10 and I! to the 80th 
annual meeting of the __ Illinois 
State Dental Society because he 
hates to leave his office—he is 
making money. But, oh boy! what 
a meeting he is missing at the Abe 
Lincoln hotel. He could get the 
latest in dentistry, play a little 
golf, bowl, chin with the boys and 
go home the twelfth, smarter, 
rested and ready to face another 
year of war dentistry. Look what 


he is going to miss, and more 
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Preliminary Program 


SOth 
Annual Meeting 


Minois State Hental Society 


Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
Springfield 
Way 8-9-10-I1 
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Preliminary Program 





Monday, May 8 


Afternoon 


2:00 p.m. Annual Bowling Congress, 
Springfield Bowl. 


Tuesday, May 9 


Afternoon 


2:60-3:45 p.m. Clarence O. Simpson, 
St. Louis, Missouri, ““We Cannot Afford 
to Neglect Radiographic Service.” 


3:45-4:30 p.m. Dr. Simpson, “Practical 
Demonstration in the Technic of Mak- 
ing Dental Radiographs.” 
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Morning 


g:00 a.m. Executive Council meeting, 
Abraham Lincoln hotel. 


g :00 a.m. Annual Golf Tournament. 


Evening 


7:00 p.m. Annual Sports Banquet. 


Morning 


10:00 a.m. First General Session. Invo- 
cation, Address of Welcome, Response, 
President’s Address, Discussion of Presi- 
dent’s Address, Committee Reports. 


Evening 


7:00 p.m. Annual Banquet, speaker and 
entertainment. 
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Preliminary Program 





Wednesday, May 10 


Afternoon 


2:00 p.m. Roscoe H. Volland, Iowa 
City, Iowa, “The Making of Wax Pat- 
terns.” 


3:00 p.m. William H. Crawford, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, “A Survey on Twenty 
Amalgam Alloys.” 


4:00 p.m. Kenneth W. Penhale, Chi- 
cago, “Practical Procedures in Oral 
Surgery.” 


Thursday, May Il 
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Morning 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast for clinicians. 
g:00 a.m. General Clinic Program. 


Evening 


8:00 p.m. Horace Wells Centenary Cel- 
ebration. Speaker to be announced later. 


8:30 p.m. C. Raymond Wells, President, 
American Dental Association, “Dentistry 
Faces the Future.” 


9 :30 p.m. Business meeting and election 
of officers. 


g :00 a.m. Carl O. Flagstad, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, “Immediate Denture Serv- 
ice.” (Motion picture including neces- 
sary surgery.) 

10:00 a.m. Eugene W. Skinner, Chicago, 
“A Critical Analysis of Acrylic Resins 
Used for Denture Construction.” 


11:15 a.m. Final General Session, In- 
stallation of officers, adjournment. 

















Announcements 





Local Arrangements 
Committee 


Preparations for the 80th annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental Society which 
will be held in Springfield on May 8-11 are in the final stages. Headquarters will 
be maintained in the Abraham Lincoln hotel. All sessions of the meeting will be held 
at headquarters hotel and the scientific and commercial exhibits will be arranged 
most conveniently for those in attendance. 


All Springfield hotels are centrally located and no transportation is needed between 
hotels. The committee in charge of reservations urges all those planning to attend to 
secure accommodations without delay. 


Monday, May 8, will be devoted to the annual sporting events and the sports 
banquet will bring the day to a close on the usual high point. All members are urged 
to participate in the day’s program. Those who do not will still find much fun and 
entertainment at the banquet. 


The following three days will be devoted to the scientific program and general 
sessions. The annual banquet will be held on Tuesday night. 


The members of the local committees have worked hard to furnish a meeting that 
will be a success from every standpoint. Plan now to come to Springfield May 8-11. 
A hearty welcome awaits you.—]. T. Yates, chairman. 


Hotel 
Reservations 


Members are urged to make early reservations for the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. Letters should be directed to the hotel of choice, stating 
the type of accommodations desired and the date of arrival and departure. A list of 
Springfield hotels and their rates are given below.—E. B. Ratliff, chairman. 


SPRINGFIELD HOTEL RATES 


HOTEL SINGLE RATES DOUBLE RATES 

Abraham Lincoln............ $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 $5.00, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00 
Fifth and Capitol Avenue 

(Headquarters) 

MINTS SD Glaintbie'a'a-0:0:6 4 4:09. 0k6 $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $6.00, $7.00 $4.00, $5.00, $7.00, $8.00 
Sixth and Capitol Avenue 

UT PRINEBL Cic,o isi 0.55 Sevainie nislens $2.50, $3.00, $4.00 $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts. 

Elks Club (Men only)....... $2.00 $3.50 

. AES ee ee $2.00 $3.00 
422 E. Jefferson St. 

| er ree $2.00 $3.00 


402 E. Washington St. 

















Announcements 





Annual Golf 


Tournament 


Plans for the annual golf tournament of the Illinois State Dental Society are rapidly 
forging ahead. Despite wartime shortages of balls and difficulties of transportation, 
the golfers will tee off Monday morning, May 8. A more detailed announcement 
will appear in the April issue of the JouRNAL.—H. D. Fullenwider, chairman. 


Annual Bowling 
Congress 


The seventh annual bowling congress of the Illinois State Dental Society will be held 
at 2:00 p.m., May 8 at the Springfield Bowl. The meet will be conducted on a 
handicap basis consisting of four games rolled across eight alleys. Remember that 
bowling is one sports event that is not affected by gasoline rationing. For this reason 
a large attendance is expected and reservations should be made without delay. All 
members who are interested should fill out the blank which will be found in the ad- 
vertising section of this issue and send it at once to the chairman.—H. B. Singler, 
chairman. 


Annual Trapshoot 


The fourteenth annual trapshoot of the Illinois State Dental Society has been can- 
celled. Wartime restrictions on shells have made it inopportune to hold the meet. 
—R. R. Blanchard, chairman. 


Annual Sports 
Banquet 


The climax to the day of sports events at the annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Dental Society will be the traditional sports banquet. Prizes for the day’s events 
will be awarded and suitable entertainment will be provided. The time and place 
will be announced in the April issue of the JouRNAL.—James C. Donelan, chairman. 


Sxhibits 
Committee 


An interesting phase of all dental meetings is the visit to the scientific and commer- 
cial exhibits. Here one will find worthwhile displays of the latest developments in 
materials, technics and equipment. A well-rounded display of exhibits has been 
planned for the 80th annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental Society—C. W. 
Holz, chairman. 
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Announcements 





Ladies 


Cntertainment 


Arrangements have been made to entertain the ladies on Wednesday, May 10, at 
1:00 p.m. Tickets will be available at the registration desk at the headquarters hotel. 
Because of the conditions which confront us today, entertainment will be curtailed 
for the duration. However, a one day program including luncheon and entertain- 
ment has been planned. An outstanding speaker will be secured.—Charles F. Death- 
erage, chairman. 


Annual 
Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Illinois State Dental Society, which has traditionally been 
held on Tuesday evening, will be held on that evening again this year, May 9, in the 
Gold Room of the Abraham Lincoln hotel. President Frank J. Hurlstone will pre- 
side and an interesting guest speaker will provide the program. Reservations may 
be made at the registration desk.—John W. Green, chairman. 


Amendments to 
Constitution and By-laws 


As presented at the General Session of the 79th annual meeting in Peoria, May 13, 
1943 : 

“We suggest that Section I of Article 10 of the By-laws be deleted and substitute 
as follows : 

“The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in May, commencing on the 
second Tuesday at 10 o’clock, A.M., and continue for three days, or at such other 
time the Executive Council may designate, and shall be devoted to clinics, the presen- 
tation and discussion of essays and other matters of interest to the profession. 

“Twenty-five active members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business.” (Signed) J. A. Steele, D. W. McEwen, T. A. Rost, L. C. Kurth and Clyde 
C. West.” 
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1944 WAR FUND 


THIS MONTH 
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Another of the fabulous Midwinter 
meetings of the Chicago Dental Society 
has come and gone. This year Chicago 
played host to a house of 11,359 regis- 
trants. The meeting, usually of four days 
duration, this year was cut to three, be- 
cause of the war; thus the 80th meet- 
ing ran from February 21-23 at the 
Palmer House, Chicago. There was only 
one real criticism to be heard of the 
meeting and that a criticism of the 
physical facilities—the elevators, even 
though essays were run on a staggered 
schedule, could not begin to handle the 
crowds. 

President Leo W. Kremer and the 
officers and committees are to be heartily 
congratulated ; in spite of the wartime 
help difficulties everything ran _ very 
smoothly. 
J. Couch, Program Chairman Richard 
A. Smith, Essay Chairman Arthur W. 
Blim and Clinic Chairman Reuben A. 
Anderson produced a well rounded, all 
inclusive program. 


General Sessions 


The meeting contained two general. 


sessions, Monday evening and Tuesday 
evening, in the Red Lacquer Room. The 


Monday evening session was given over; 


to the opening address by President 
Kremer, presentation of the President’s 
certificate to Willis J. Bray, immediate 
past-president of the Chicago Dental 
Society, a talk on the Horace Wells 
Centenary by Walter T. McFall, of Ash- 


ville, North Carolina, and presentation. 
of the $500 cash award for the Third’ 


Annual Prize Essay Contest sponsored by 
the society. Irving Glickman, of Boston, 
who with Anna Morse, wrote the win- 
ning essay, read the paper. After a 


greeting from the American Dental Asso- 
ciation by President C. Raymond Wells 
the second general session was given over 
to a military symposium by Maj. Gen. 
H. Mills, 


Robert Adm. Alexander 


Chicago Dental Society Has Registration of 
11,359 at Annual Midwinter Meeting 


General Chairman Mefford: 
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Lyle, Lt. Col. K. R. Cofield and Gerald 
D. Timmons, dean of Temple University 
Dental School, who acted as chairman. 
Gen. Mills, who had just returned from 
a six weeks’ inspection trip through Eng- 
land, Sicily, Italy and North Africa, 
gave a very interesting and factual talk on 
what the dental corps is doing both here 
and on the battle fronts. His opening re- 
marks were, “The dental officer in the 
combat zone of world war II is subjected 
to every handicap and method of 
destruction known to the enemy. The 
units of the medical department accom- 
pany every invasion force, not twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours later, but they 
land at the same time, set up first aid 
stations and are ready for service when 
the first wounded and sick appear.” 


Mills 


He further said, “To date, since Pearl 
Harbor, the army dental corps has made 
available for military service more than 
800,000 men or fifty-three divisions that 
could not have qualified without one or 
more prosthetic appliances. There must 
be added to this three-quarter million 
men additional thousands that have been 
made available and maintained through 
the medium of denture repairs and 
restorations as well as oral surgical pro- 
cedures. This sizeable group of men, 
which is nearly a million men, rehabil- 
itated by the facilities of the army dental 
corps, plus those added hundreds of 
thousands that the civilian dentist has 
served prior to the time of induction, is 
dentistry’s contribution to this war.” 

Adm. Lyle talked about the dental 
corps of the navy, while Col. Cofield 
gave the duties and activities of the liai- 
son officer to the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Timmons, who needled the 
armed forces slightly by referring to the 
fact that the heads in both the army and 
the navy graduated, by a strange co- 
incidence, from the Baltimore College of 








Dental Surgery, closed the program with 
a résumé of the activities of the War 
Service Committee of the American Den- 
tal Association. 


Essay Program 


The essay program was almost as ex- 
tensive as if this were not a war year, 
a remarkable fact. As is usual at the 
Chicago meeting the attending dentist 
was faced with the problem of selecting 
not what he liked but what of four talks 


which he liked and which were going. 


on concurrently he would attend. The 
program ran the gamut from “Blood 
Dyscrasias and Their Relationship to the 
Dentist,” through “Social Trends and 
Implications for Future Practice of Den- 
tistry,” “The Evaluation of Gold Foil as 
a Restoration—Has It Lost Its Appeal ?” 
“Stockyards Dog-breeding Experiments 
with Special Reference to Heredity in 
Head, Face and Teeth,” “The Cast Gold 
Inlay” and “Mucostatics.” There was 
an essay to meet every taste and fancy. 
Leroy R. Hartman, of New York, who 
brought out 
pain killer several years ago, subsequently 
turning dentistry topsy-turvy for about 
six months, talked on “Control of Pain 
in Operative Dentistry” ; incidentally he 
talked to a full room. 

Again the limited attendance clinics 
were very popular. Many of these 
clinics, for which a charge of $1.00 per 
enrollment was made, were filled several 
weeks before the meeting. These clinics 
also covered practically every field in 
dentistry and presented the names of 
nationally famous clinicians. 

A feature inaugurated last year was 
repeated this year, that of the question 
and answer program. This program 
proved so effective at the 1943 Mid- 
winter meeting that it was slightly en- 
larged this year. The full attendance in 
the various sessions proved the popularity 
of this type of presentation. The speaker 
in each case gave brief answers to a 
previously prepared and published list of 
questions ; then he answered supplemen- 
tary questions from the audience on the 


the ether-alcohol-thymol: 


subject. One of the most popular of 
these talks was by Robert G. Kesel on 
“Fluorides in the Prevention of Caries.” 
Many more dentists were turned away 
from this talk than could squeeze into 
the room. 

A new feature introduced to the 1944 
meeting was two afternoons of round 
table discussions. On Monday from 2:00 
to 3:30 p.m., “The Use of Acrylics in 
Operative Dentistry” was discussed by a 
very competent group; the discussors 
were LaMar W. Harris, Arthur F. 
Schopper, Kenneth C. Washburn and 
Eugene W. Skinner, with Edgar W. 
Swanson as the moderator. On Wednes- 
day from 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. another 
group discussed in round table form 
“The Health Services and the Wagner 
Bill (S.B. 1161).” This group was made 
up of Harold Hillenbrand, assistant editor 
in charge of the Midmonthly Issue of 
the Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Joseph D. Lohman, sociologist 
from the University of Chicago, Harold 
J. Noyes, former member of the Council 
on Dental Health of the A.D.A. and 
Frank M. Whiston, business man; the 
moderator was Edward J. Ryan. This 
discussion brought out very clearly the 
stand of the American Dental Associa- 
tion on the Wargner-Murray bill, and 
the fact that dentistry has a plan ante- 
dating by a matter of years the Wagner 
bill. 


Army and Navy Day 


Tuesday afternoon saw probably the 
most remarkable part of this year’s meet- 
ing. As a part of Army-Navy day, and 
through the cooperation of Col. Arnett 
P. Matthews, chief of the dental service, 
Sixth Service Command, Capt. J. A. 
Tartre, chief dental officer, Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, a series of table 
clinics, almost filling the Red Lacquer 
Room, were given by army and navy 
personnel. These exhibits were not only 
instructive, but they were inspiring. They 
gave the lay dentist a small picture of 
what the army and the navy are doing 
in all branches of dentistry. 
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What Are You Telling 





In your professional relations with 
your women patients hardly an appoint- 
ment but yields some confidence in rela- 
tion to the war effort. You hear of sons 
and relatives in service, the family activ- 
ity on the home front, blood bank, USO, 
. nurses’ aide, gray ladies, bond sales, de- 
fense work, etc. 

You hear of increased costs, lack of 
help, difficulties in transportation, ration- 
ing, etc. In short, the war effort points 
up in almost every case every day. And 
today, every case also means more cases 
than you have been accustomed to seeing. 

This brings you an opportunity to 
serve the war effort in a manner and in 
effectiveness that means more to the war 
effort than has been the profession’s 
privilege ever before. Your professional 
relations offer a perfect setting to import 
a thought that will bring appreciation 
from every fighting man in the service, 
and a credit to your profession. 

You have heard a lot about dental 
salvage. Up to a few months ago the 
profession had been asked to collect 
salvage from their offices. The major 
salvage needed now has changed to 
waste paper, fats and tin. The services 
need paper. Paper is desperately 


All data in this article supplied by the Metropolitan 
Chicago office of the War Production Board. 


needed. Fats are needed, and tin. These 
are needs of prime importance. 

What are you telling your women 
patients? Won’t you tell them the needs 
for these vital materials? Urge them, 
each and every one, to save scrap of 
this material in their homes. You can 
go further. In addition to putting these 
materials at the disposal of their local 
collection program, ask them if they 
won’t aid that collection program by 
passing the word to their neighbors. 
This is now the scrap collection objective 
of the War Production Board. 

Have You Been Hungry Recently?— 
Our fighting men abroad frequently go 
hungry for days because food shipping 
containers are not available. Paper 
board mills are fifteen million cartons 
behind today in the production schedule 
for present war needs. 

Prior to the war, the bulk of our pulp 
was received from Scandinavian coun- 
tries. This supply has ceased. Even 
though every effort has been made to 
offset this loss by investing in new pulp 
mills in the South, the present supply 
does not begin to offset our previous im- 
portations. The paper shortage is now 
so great that our midwestern paper 
board mills are today only operating on 
a ten day inventory stock pile. 

The war has now reached that stage 
where we are sending more and more 
men overseas, which requires an ever 
increasing amount of supplies, all of 
which must be shipped in paper contain- 
ers. Over 40 per cent of our present 
production of. waste paper is being used 
for war needs, the majority of which is 
shipped overseas never to return as re- 
claimable. This, together with curtail- 
ment of civilian production, has shrunk 
the supply of waste paper from normal 
sources. 

The normal recovery of waste paper 
is about 20 per cent of all used paper. 
This 20 per cent must now be increased 
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to 67 per cent of all available waste 
paper if we are to meet requirements of 
the armed forces and necessary civilian 
uses. To accomplish this we MUST dig 
deeper. 

There is an immediate and ready 
market for all grades of waste paper and 
we suggest that it be disposed of through 
your regular salvage channels, or, if pre- 
ferred, that it be given to some charit- 
able organization. Either method assures 
direct return into production. 

Your cooperation in this critical situa- 
tion is needed to assist in alleviating this 
acute shortage. Your reward will be the 
knowledge that you are helping our 
fighting men obtain the necessary am- 
munition cases, food containers, clothing 
cartons, ration kits, surgical supplies and 
other needs necessary for our armed 
forces. 

HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO TO 
HELP! 

See to it that every pound of paper is 
saved in your own household which is 
worthless to you but priceless to our 
armed forces. Acquaint your patients 
with our critical need and request them 
to not only cooperate, but pass the word 
along to their friends. Reliance must 
now be placed on the patriotism of every 
citizen to bring in this vitally needed 
war material. Every scrap of paper is 
needed to help win the war. 

Fats and Greases.—In peace time, our 
production of fats and oils plus imports 
was more than sufficient to take care of 
all our food and industrial needs. The 
war has cut off our largest single outside 
source of supply—a billion pounds a 
year from the Far East—and our re- 
quirements for fat and glycerine, which 
is a by-product of fat, have become tre- 
mendous. Much of the fat and oil that 
we formerly imported is no longer avail- 
able and we MUST make up the differ- 
ence by saving at home. 

It is up to the American women to 








replace the fats stolen by the Japs. 

Used fat contains 10 per cent glycer- 
ine. Glycerine is an essential element of 
many explosives as well as being vital to 
the manufacture of military medicines 
and various other wartime requirements 
of our own armed forces and those of 
our allies. 

In totalitarian nations, people are 
compelled to save used kitchen fats and 
grease. Here in a democracy, we have 
elected to do it on a voluntary basis. The 
fat that the housewife turns in to her 
meat dealer today will be in the muni- 
tions of a chemical plant in twenty-one 
days. 

Our Need for Tin.—Tin is an impor- 
tant metal in industry and principal 
sources of it are completely cut off by 
war. Nearly go per cent of the tin for- 
merly came from Malaya. Of the 100,- 
000 tons of tin used in the United States 
last year, only forty-four tons of tin ore 
were produced in this country. It will 
take time to build up South American 
tin production and time is short. 

Tin is used in many war industries 
and is particularly required for the mil- 
lions of food cans needed to feed our 
troops in the field or our crews at sea. 

Tin cans have never been salvaged 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Che Victims Viewpoint 
On the Prospect of Confinement by Porcelain Arms 


Most dental offices are furnished with all the impeccable taste that one expects to 
find in the reception anteroom of a mortuary, and it goes without saying that there 
is a great deal of similarity in the functions of each. The mind must be skillfully 
drawn away from what lies beyond. 

And so it is that the furniture is generally tasteful : glowing polished red maple, or 
deep and comforting oak. There are subdued amber lights discreetly and reassuringly 
shining under shades which have little sailboats or nymphs and satyrs [depending on 
the fellow’s extracurricular diversions] painted on them, to distract the mind and 
soothe the skittery nerves. Inevitably there is a mirror and a picture. The pictures 
range all the way from the ghastly blue-green excresences of Maxfield Parrish to the 
ghastly blue-green excresences of Maxfield Parrish. Oddly enough, the upholstery 
on the davenport never seems a day older than the first time it saw light in the 
showrooms of-Nelson Brothers*—new, that is, except for the edges—a thing which 
proves that it is never possible to relax and sink back here. Inviting as the chairs 
may be to the eye, they are not to other places, which are voicelessly contemplating 
a blacker, more leathery resting place, confined by porcelain arms, with an eye-level 
tray full of instruments indubitably fascinating to a masochist. 

A brat enters, unattended. He kicks off his overshoes and muddies the floor. The 
poor small simpleton seems to be happy; he has probably been promised some ice 
cream after it is all over, and his glee has undoubtedly come from mother’s saying 
that a dentist is just as much your friend, sonny boy, as the policeman on the corner. 
The damage done to youthful minds by such psychological myths is frequently ir- 
reparable. And anyway, what child would ever want to bite a cop’s finger, and 
what cop would do to a child the things a dentist does? 

Merrily he goes on his uncharted way, from magazine rack to table and back to 
magazine rack. It is very easy to recall someone’s remark that no one who dislikes 
children and dogs can be entirely bad. 

But in wartime waiting there must be something to fill those agonized and tortured 
moments before things begin, and the minor acrobatics of a twelve-year old seem 
scarcely sufficient. Feeling a little like him, you reach for a magazine on the table. 
It is one of the more innocuous and popular weeklies that have helped to make our 
wastepaper drive so successful. Idly you open it, to see the screaming headlines on 
an editorial : 

Russia Signs Pact with Germany! 

“TI felt it all along!” you shriek, much to the amazement of the child, who stops 
his discoloring thumbing of Vogue to stare at you wide-eyed. You go on mumbling: 
that sly old fox, he’s done it again, just the way he tried it before. What meaning 
now has the Teheran conference? Or any of the other protestations of undying 
friendship? What meaning the Sword of Stalingrad, or the endless toasts of vodka 
et cetera? 

Wearily, dismayed and unhappy, you decide that—despite all your feelings— 
Spengler must have been right. The magazine closes itself between your lifeless 
hands. Is this what the world is coming to? Can nothing be certain again? 

Suddenly, upon your consciousness a figure flashes. The date on the magazine 
is August 1939. !%[]t£§T8ttt§!! 

1939, huh? And keeping it here all the time just to scare his patients? Or take 
their minds off what’s coming? Or did the subscription run out five years ago? 

Well, what more could you expect from a silly guy who spends his life digging holes 
and then turns around and fills them as soon as they’re dug?—Philip Sparrow. 


*Not an advertisement. 
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By Frank J. Hurlstone, D.D.S. 


Annually the March issue of the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL Carries 
the preliminary announcement of the program for the May meeting 
of the Illinois State Dental Society. An examination of the material 
to be presented discloses that the committees, whose responsibility it 
has been to plan this program, have emphasized practical dentistry. 
Nothing but the everyday clinical subjects have had their consideration. 
It will be a program to refresh our knowledge, to help many of us to 
save time and to improve our present services. 

The men who have been selected as essayists and clinicians are well 
qualified in their particular specialties of dentistry. Some have ap- 
peared on our programs before. They have been invited to return 
because of the fine records they made then and because, since then, 
they have worked out additional technical information. All dentists, 
who must now operate at a high production rate, should receive many 
helpful suggestions from these men who spend much time and energy 
in perfecting their specialties. 

Entertainment of general interest has been interposed to relieve the 
tensity of a strictly scientific and business meeting. The popular sports 
day, with the exception of the trapshoot, is being continued. Lack of 
shells has necessitated cancellation of the trapshoot. The guests and 
members will meet at a banquet on Tuesday night. They will be ad- 
dressed by a speaker who is well informed in current events. 

This year it is the good fortune of the Illinois State Dental Society 
to be host to the president of the American Dental Association ; Capt. 
C. Raymond Wells has accepted our invitation. He will discuss na- 
tional dental affairs on Wednesday evening. 


At the close of the general session, the business of the society will be 
discussed. Officers for the society, and councilmen for their respective 
districts, must be elected. Revisions of the by-laws must have the ap- 
proval of the members of the society. It will be conducive to good 
administration if a high percentage of the membership is in attend- 
ance so that a broad and open discussion will be had on all matters. 


Coming as it does on the one hundredth anniversary of the practical 
application of general anesthesia, the meeting has been dedicated to 
the Horace Wells Centennial. The Illinois society joins with ali the 
other state dental societies in the movement to commemorate the dis- 
covery of anesthesia, and to record permanently its gratitude for so 


great a contribution to mankind. 
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EDITORIAL 








THE STATE MEETING 


On May 8, 9g, 10 and 11, the 80th annual meeting of the Illinois State Dental 
Society will be held in Springfield, Illinois. The appeal of this state meeting has al- 
ways been twofold: scientific and recreational. 

On the scientific side this meeting will have no peer. A perusal of the preliminary 
program of essayists and clinicians will reveal this. On the recreational side the time 
and the place are both excellent. The month of May in this sector of the state is 
always warm and springish ; this makes for good athletics of both the armchair and 
true variety. 

If you like to catch up on your mental dentistry the May meeting is wonderful ; if 
you like to play golf, Springfield is marvelous ; for bowling the capitol is ideal ; or, 
if you just like to get out of your office for several days and get together with the 
boys for a little gab fest plan to go to Springfield. 

The 80th annual meeting will be held at the Abraham Lincoln hotel. Cross 
off your appointment book now and drop the hotel a letter asking for a reservation. 
It’s as easy as thai. 


SHAKING THE BIG STICK 


(A Prerogative of Democracy) 


When legislators pass laws that are best for the majority of the people these elected 
representatives are serving conscience, sworn duty and the state ; any other action is 
despicable. Of course legislators do not always follow the dictates of conscience, 
constituents or their better judgment—for this is not Utopia. However, this is a 
democracy and in a democracy, when your representatives in government go against 
your wishes and ignore the common good, there is a way out; it is called shaking the 
big stick in some less polite but more politic circles. To put it bluntly, you do not 
reelect such people. 

The Illinois State Dental Society represents about 5,000 dentists in Illinois ; this is 
the greater part of the dental population of the state. In matters of dentistry, there- 
fore, there is no finer authority than the state dental society in this state. For the 
common good the state dental society wished passage of the Gunning Bill, Senate 
bill 402, in the state House of Representatives last June. But the bill was not passed. 

As a memory refresher on the subject we reprint the following excerpts from the 
ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL* of July 1943: 

On May 11, 1943, Senator Thomas P. Gunning, a dentist and member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society from Princeton, introduced Senate bill 402 before the Illinois Senate. The 
Senate subsequently passed the bill without a dissenting vote and it was given to the House of 
Representatives for action. In printed form the bill was titled, “A bill for an act to amend 
sections 5, 7 and 18b of ‘An Act to regulate the practice of dental surgery and dentistry in the 
State of Illinois and to repeal certain acts therein named’, approved June 11, 1909, as amended, 
and to add Section 5a thereto.” 

In brief Senate bill 402 would have amended the Dental Practice Act in such a fashion as 
to make it impossible for those certain commercial dental laboratories who are advertising to 
and working directly for the public to continue their unethical practices. In particular, Section 
5a, which was to have been added to the Dental Practice Act by Senator Gunning’s bill, was 
necessary. 

It is now history that during the closing session of the House, under organized 
opposition, the Gunning bill was not passed ; and it was a bill important to the public 
welfare and to dentistry. 


*Ili. D. J. 12:279 (July) 1943. 














On April 11, being a democracy, we will have elections throughout the state. At 





such a time it is well to know who our friends are; to know who works for the good 
of the majority of the people. To that end we are printing below a complete list, with 
districts and addresses, of the people who worked with dentistry in the state legis- 
lature for the passage of the Gunning bill. These people certainly deserve your sup- 
port now. The day has finally arrived to shake the big stick. 


Armstrong, George C. 
Baker, Charles W. 
Barr, Richard J. 
Barry, Norman C. 
Beckman, Louis E. 
Benson, Arnold P. 
Benson, O. E. 
Bidwill, Arthur J. 
Butler, Walker 
Carpentier, Charles F. 
Cash, Wilbur J. 
Collins, Dennis J. 
Connors, William J. 
Crisenberry, R. G. 
Daley, Richard J. 
Dick, Frank J. 
Dowd, Lawrence E. 
Flagg, Norman G. 
Fribley, John W. 
Gunning, Thomas P.* 
Howell, J. Will 
Hubbard, Nicholas L. 
Huckin, Frank J., Jr. 
Keane, Thomas E. 
Kielminski, Peter P. 
Knox, William G. 
Lantz, Simon E. 
Laughlin, Edward E. 
Lee, Clyde 

Lee, John M. 
Libonati, Roland V. 
Lohmann, Martin B. 
Luckey, Hugh M. 
Lyons, R. W. 
MacDowning, T. 
Madden, Thomas E. 
Marovitz, A. L. 
McDermott, Frank 
Menges, Louis J. 
Miller, Rice W. 
Mills, George D. 
Mondala, Stanley J. 
Paddock, Ray 

Parish, John J. 
Peters, Everett R. 
Ryan, Frank 

Searcy, Earl B. 
Smith, Milton D. 
Thompson, Wallace 
Van Hooser, Arthur 
Wimbish, Christopher C. 
*Deceased 


Name 
Adduci, James J. 
Alpiner, Ben W. 
Bruer, Calistus A. 
Burnsmier, William G. 
Caton, Homer 
Cilella, Alfred J. 
Clabaugh, Charles W. 
Creighton, Charles W. 
Dillavou, Ora D. 
Edwards, W. O. 
Euzzino, Andrew A. 
Flowerree, Major T. 
Franz, Charles D. 
Friedland, John C. 
Gorman, Howard J. 





Senate 


Forty-Eighth 
Tenth 


Forty-First 
Twenty-First 
Twentieth 
Fourteenth 
Thirty-Ninth 
Seventh 
Thirteenth 
Thirty-Third 
Twenty-Sixth 
Thirty-Fifth 
Twenty-Ninth 
Forty-Fourth 
Ninth 
Thirty-Sixth 
First 
Forty-Seventh 
Fortieth 
Thirty-Seventh 
Fiftieth 
Twenty-Eighth 
Twenty-Fifth 
Twenty-Third 
Fifteenth 
Sixth 
Sixteenth 
Twelfth 
Forty-Sixth 
Eleventh 
Seventeenth 
Thirtieth 
Twenty-Second 
Thirty-Fourth 
Thirty-Second 
Eighteenth 
Nineteenth 
Fourth 
Forty-Ninth 
Thirty-Eighth 
ifth 


Twenty-Seventh 
Eighth 
Forty-Second 
Twenty-Fourth 
Second 
Forty-Fifth 
Thirty-First 
Forty-Third 
Fifty-First 
Third 


House of Representatives 


District 
Second 
Twentieth 
Sixteenth 
Thirtieth 
Twenty-Sixth 
Seventeenth 
Twenty-Fourth 
Forty-Sixth 
Twenty-Fourth 
Twenty-Second 
Seventeenth 
Thirtieth 
Twelfth 
Fourteenth 
Eighteenth 
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Lawrenceville 

Davis Junction 

Cherry Hill, Joliet 

113 N. Homan Blvd., Chicago 
1285 Cobb Blvd., Kankakee 
Batavia 

311 Guthrie St., Ottawa 

1403 Bonnie Brae, River Forest 
1513 E. 66th Pl., Chicago 

256 16th Ave., East Moline 
Towanda 

DeKalb 

232 E. Walton St., Chicago 
328 N. 11th St., Murphysboro 
3536 Lowe Ave., Chicago 

1254 Park Pl., Quincy 

636 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Moro 

Pana 

Princeton 

West Frankfort 

Mt. Pulaski 

4305 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 
1049 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago 
1902 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
1615 Chase Ave., Chicago 
Congerville 

316 E. Jefferson St., Freeport 
1501 Pace Ave., Mt. Vernon 
7947 S. Ada St., Chicago 

925 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
630 S. 11th St., Pekin 

Potomac 

Oakland 

Macomb 

607 Peoria Ave., Peoria 

1323 Independence, Chicago 
2230 Garfield Blvd., Chicago 
R.R. 4, Edgemont Sta., East St. Louis 
Hillsboro 

5338 Cornell Ave., Chicago 
1554 W. Thomas St., Chicago 
Wauconda 

515 S. Polar St., Centralia 

St. Joseph 

1307 S. California Blvd., Chicago 
1330 Lowell Ave., Springfield 
2300 Lincoln Park West, Chicago 
Galesburg 

Metropolis 

4203 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Address 
728 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 
Kankakee 
Pontiac 
Mason City 
Stanford 
725 W. Taylor St., Chicago 
1004 W. William St., Champaign 
Fairfield 
502 Vermont St., Urbana 
1419 N. Franklin St., Danville 
917 W. Arthington St., Chicago 
Easton 
708 S. Liberty Ave., Freeport 
520 Morgan St., Elgin 
224 Peoria Ave., Peoria 








Gorman, John J. Nineteenth 4109 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Green, Hugh Forty-Fifth Jacksonville 

Holten, Frank Forty-Ninth East St. Louis 

Hunter, E. C. Tenth 5224 East Dr., Rockford 

Keller, Nick Eighth N. Sheridan Rd., Waukegan 
Kosinski, Stanley R. Twenty-Fifth 5774 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
Kuklinski, John Twenty-Seventh 1813 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Lawler, William J. Forty-Fifth 542 S. Second St., Springfield 
Lee, Noble W. Fifth 5541 S. Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
Lewis, John W., Jr. Thirty-Fourth Marshall ; 
Lorton, Sam S. Fortieth Cowden 

Marzullo, Vito Second 613 S. Leavitt St., Chicago 


McCabe, Edward J. 
Mueller, Jacob A. 


Twenty-First 
Twenty-Fifth 


4928 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
4014 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 


Novelli, Frank Seventeenth 830 W. Arthington St., Chicago 
O’Neill, Lottie H. Forty-First Downers Grove 

Peffers, Maud N. Fourteenth 319 S. Lincoln Ave., Aurora 
Rategan, Joseph L. Twenty-First 4831 Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Ray, A. W. Forty-Third Avon 





































Rennick, Frederick W. Thirty-Seventh Buda 
Rhodes, Ben S. Twenty-Sixth 1211 Broadway, Normal 
Russell, Joseph W. Twenty-Sixth Piper City 
Ryan, James J. Second 312 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 
Ryan, John G. Thirteenth 1530 E. 83rd Pl., Chicago 
Saltiel, Edward P. Thirty-First 3318 N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 
Sandquist, Elroy C. Twenty-Fifth 4239 N. Whipple St., Chicago 
Schuler, Leon M. Fourteenth 270 High St., Aurora 
Shannon, Pierce L. Thirty-First 915 Buena Ave., Chicago 
Smith, J. Ward Thirty-Ninth Ottawa 
Sparks, Henry D. Fortieth Shelbyville 
Stransky, Franklin U. Twelfth Savanna 
Sullivan, T. J. Forty-Fifth 444 S. Grand Ave., West Springfield 
Swanson, David I. Eleventh 7842 S. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 
Taylor, Paul Forty-Second 21g Lawrence Ave., Effingham 
Thon, William G. Twenty-Third 432 S. Lombard Ave., Oak Park 
Van der Vries, Bernice Seventh 439 Maple Ave., Winnetka 
Vicars, William Sixteenth 711 S. Vermillion St., Pontiac 
Virkus, Frederick A. Seventh 350 Blackstone Ave., La Grange 
Welker, Will P. Fortieth Vandalia 
Wellinghoff, J. L. Forty-Ninth 11 Juanita Pl., Belleville 
Westbrook, W. B. Fifty-First Harrisburg 
White, J. M. Tenth 206% S. 4th St., Oregon 
Williston, George A. Thirty-First 1245 W. Early Ave., Chicago 
Wood, Warren L. Forty-First Plainfield 
Mr. Speaker Thirteenth 6936 S. Euclid Ave., Chicago 

(Elmer J. Schnackenberg) 

SCRAP 


The subject of scrap is one of those grubby affairs that on first thought does not 
: kindle the imagination. The word scrap conjures up only pictures of rag men in 
dilapidated wagons pulled by crow-bait horses, or junk yards, dirty and uninviting. 

However, if we look long enough at this scene of dirt and dilapidation we com- 
mence to see things that at first do not meet the eye. Here, out of the rust, come 
gray battle wagons, white water curling from their sharp prows as they search out 
the enemy on the world’s seas; muddy, turret topped tanks appear belching death 
at the Axis as they lumber inexorably up an Italian gulley. Beautiful bombers, guns, 
trucks, death deflecting helmets, bombs, grenades, these are the dramatic implements 
of war smelted out of rusty junk heaps. 

Dentistry can contribute only a very little to this picture. Dentistry does not have 
much of this kind of scrap. But luckily, the scrap needs of the nation change. The 
War Production Board says that the pressing need today in scrap is for three things, 
paper, tin and grease ; of these three paper is probably the most important. 

Here is a scrap program that dentists, with their families, can enter. No single 
piece of paper should be burned ; it is now that scarce and that important. No oil 
or grease should be wasted. We would suggest that you show the article on "page 118 
to your wife and children. Perhaps pop and the boys can take care of the waste 
paper situation while mom and the girls take care of fats, oils, grease and tin.— 
Wm. P. Schoen, Jr. 
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HERE and THERE 












Most of us yawned with a wide ho- 
hum the day the teacher was telling us 
about verbs. Therefore we felt that we 
were making a remarkable discovery the 
other day when we saw in Advertising 
Age, a reply to a young writer. “You 
say the man went down the street,” said 
the advisor, “but how did he go? Did 
he walk, amble, sidle, limp, hurry, 
saunter, caper, trip, jog, stumble, stag- 
ger, swing or dash? With one word you 
can make me see the mood as well as the 
action of the man—providing, of course, 
that you first saw him accurately your- 
self.” And now we wish we’d listened to 
the teacher ; we wouldn’t have to thumb 
through a “Thesaurus” for that elusive 
verb! . . . According to War Manpower 
Commissioner McNutt, the government 
wants to keep the Mahoney boys out of 
the war plants on holidays. The Ma- 
honey boys, it is written, are little elves 
who make their homes in the flowing 
bowls and toasting cups. Upon unlimited 
consumption of holiday cheer, they 
spring out and with pounding hammers 
play a tune on the brows of the remorse- 
ful imbibers. And then said imbibers 
don’t show up for work the next day. 


Hibernation 


Some animals escape death in winter 
by feigning death. For that is what the 
deeper forms of hibernation amount to. 
If you were to dig up a ground squirrel, 
for example, you’d find it as limp and 
inert as if it’s neck had been broken. 
Even sticking pins into it fails to arouse 
it. Of course, if you were to leave it in 
a warm place for a couple of days it no 
doubt would awaken. Hibernating cold- 
blooded creatures, like bumblebees, seem 
absolutely dead. This physiological proc- 
ess of hibernation seems only a step or 
two removed from death. Breathing is 
imperceptible and the pulse rate is so 
slow that every beat seems as if it would 
be the last. The hibernating animal gets 
nothing to eat or drink and he has to 
keep going ’til Spring on food stored in 
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the tissues, usually in the form of fat. 
Hibernation is resorted to by a surprising 
number of animals. Every school child 
knows about the bear: how roly poly he 
is when he enters his den in the fall and 
how lean he is when he comes forth in 
the spring. Frogs and even the lowly 
earth worms hibernate. Birds don’t, 
they don’t have to, they can migrate. ° 
Fish don’t; else what would become of 
that outdoor sport, fishing-through-the- 
ice? Then, too, there’s quite a range 
of degrees in hibernation. Some go 
the limit and don’t wake up ’til spring 
(some of our correspondents qualify 
here) ; others, like the bear, are apt to 
wake up on a nice warm day and take 
a stretch and look around and then go 
back to sleep. It’s a funny business this 
hibernating, but there’s a high survival 
value in it for the animals! 


Humility 


Humility seems to be one of the for- 
gotten virtues nowadays, but it was not 
always thus. A correspondent from 
downstate writes in to say that he was 
hospitalized a while back and while flat 
on his back decided to catch up with 
his reading. But first he did a bit of 
rereading: Sandburg’s “Lincoln” and 
“Madame Curie” (biography by Eve 
Curie). “When Lincoln made his now 
famous Gettysburg address on November 
19, 1863, before a crowd of 15,000 peo- 
ple, he spoke for just five minutes. He 
followed the long winded Edward 
Everett who spoke for over an hour and 
a half. On the train back to Washington 
he was weary, talked little. “That speech,’ 
he said, ‘was a flat failure, the people 
were disappointed.’ Newspaper reaction 
was as follows: Patriot and Union, of 
Harrisburg, ‘The President acted with- 
out sense and without constraint. We 
pass over his silly remarks and for the 
credit of the nation we are willing that 
the veil of oblivion be dropped over 
them, etc.’ The Chicago Times, “The 
cheek of every American must tingle 











with shame, etc.’ Edward Everett, and 
what he said, has long since been for- 
gotten but Lincoln’s Gettysburg address 
is still required reading for every school 
child . . . Madame Curie’s life, too, was 
the paradigm of humility. One anec- 
dote out of a thousand sums up beauti- 
fully the response of the Curies to pop- 
ular acclaim. The Curies were dining 
one evening at the Elysee Palace with 
President and Mme. Loubet. In the 
course of the evening Mme. Loubet 
asked Marie: ‘Would you like me to 
present you to the King of Greece?’ 
To which Marie innocently replied, all 
too sincerely, ‘I don’t see the utility of 
it.” Then, noticing her hostess’ stupefac- 
tion, she blushed and said, ‘Naturally, 
I shall do whatever you please. Just as 
you please.’ Which, our correspondent 
concludes, strikes me with a smile— 
after the pretensions we see all around 
us.” 
"Plug-Uglies" 

Reader’s Digest is at it again. Having 
stirred up a hornet’s nest among the 
optometrists, watch and auto repairmen, 
no doubt with some justification, they’ve 
been sicking their sleuths on the ciga- 
rette manufacturers. They got them- 
selves a chemist who made a machine 
that could smoke and tell him how 
much nicotine and tar and stuff was in 
a cigarette. The machine said there was 
hardly any difference at all, just a teeny 
hairline between the various brands. 
Old Gold rated kind of low as did Philip 
Morris. Quick as a flash Old Gold hit 
the newspapers with big spreads, all ex- 
cited about what the Digest was trying 
not to prove, as to how Old Gold’s 
superiority was proved by impartial 
tests. “Get yourself a Digest,” said Old 
Gold, “and see for yourself.” In a jiffy 
Philip Morris was on the air with its 
smooth radio voice to say: “Times like 
these always seem to bring on a regular 
epidemic of more or less loose talk, semi- 
facts and information that doesn’t truly 
inform. In the cigarette field, we of 
Philip Morris, do not offer our own 
opinions or the opinions of anonymous 
chemists. . . .” Maybe it was Philip 
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Morris’ smooth voice thus publicly roast- 
ing them that made the Pleasantville 
people mad. Anyway they’re industriously 
stirring up another hornet’s nest—this 
time about radio commercials. They’ve 
organized a club called the “Plug Shrink- 
ers.” Anybody who’s agin ponderous, 
fantastic, or mealy mouthed radio plugs 
can join. R.D. dubs these “Plug-Uglies.” 
You can send in a coupon to become a 
“militant member,” and write in and 
lambast your favorite radio-plug anti- 
pathy. It looks like exciting days ahead 
in Pleasantville, which is a heck of a 
name for a town that harbors such a 
nest of frisky hornets. 
My Rifle 

Liberty points out that the creed of a 
United States Marine bears reading. 
Maybe it accounts for some of that old 
Marine confidence: “1. This is my rifle. 
There are many like it, but this one is 
mine. 2. My rifle is my best friend. It is 
my life. I must master it as I must mas- 
ter my life. 3. My rifle without me is 
useless. I must fire my rifle true. I must 
shoot straighter than my enemy who is 
trying to kill me. I must shoot him before 
he shoots me. I will... 4. My rifle and 
myself know that what counts in this war 
is not the rounds we fire, the noise of our 
burst, nor the smoke we make. We know 
that it is the hits that count. We will 
hit... 5. My rifle is human, even as 
I, because it is my life. Thus, I will 
learn it as a brother. I will learn its 
weaknesses, its strength, its parts, its ac- 
cessories, its sights and its barrel. I will 
ever guard it against the ravages of 
weather and damage, as I will ever guard 
my legs, my arms, my eyes and my heart 
against damage. I will keep my rifle 
clean and ready, even as I am clean 
and ready. We will become part of each 
other. We will . .. 6. Before God I 
swear this creed. My rifle and myself 
are the defenders of my country. We 
are the masters of our enemy. We are 
the saviors of my life. 7. So be it, until 
victory is America’s and there is no 
enemy, but Peace!” The only thing that 
can be added is, “Amen.”—James H. 
Keith. 
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CHECK ON WAR 
BONDS NEEDED 


The Illinois State Dental Society War 
Bond committee under the chairmanship 
of J. Roy Blayney would like a check on 
the amount of money dentists in Illinois 
have spent for war bonds during the 
Fourth War Loan drive. This drive 
began January 18 and ended February 
15. It is a known fact that the buying 
of bonds by dentists is proportionate and 
compares favorably with the buying by: 
other segregated groups. However, den- 
tistry has no direct check on its bond 
buying, and for this reason has not re- 
ceived direct credit. Therefore, for your 
convenience and so that the state society 
may have a written check, the JOURNAL 
has printed a “tear-out” form with this 
article. You are asked to fill in the 
amount in dollars of the bonds purchased 
between January 18.and February 15 
and mail the form to Dr. L. H. Jacob, 


634 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria, 2, Illinois. 
Your signature is neither necessary nor 
wanted on this form. If you filled out a 
similar form taken from the JOURNAL 
last month please do not duplicate the 
present form; if you since have pur- 
chased more bonds during the period of 
the drive, that amount should be sent in. 


INTRODUCE BILL FOR 
SEPARATE NAVY DENTAL CORPS 


H.R. 4216, recently introduced into 
the Congress by L. Mendel Rivers, of 
South Carolina, seeks to establish a den- 
tal department in the navy Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. Sterling V. 
Mead, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, commented on the bill at the 
recent meeting of the War Service Com- 
mittee in Chicago. Dr. Mead said that 
there was a good chance that the bill 
would pass. At present the bill is in 
committee. 
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634. Jefferson Bldg. 
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DENTISTS WORK 
WITH RED CROSS 


Under terms of an agreement between 
the American Dental Association and the 
American Red Cross, local dentists work 
with the Red Cross chapter in making 
preparations to meet possible disaster 
conditions. To achieve this cooperation 
many local dental associations have desig- 
nated one or more of their members to 
work with the Red Cross disaster relief 
committee. This enables plans to be 
drawn in preparation for possible dis- 
aster. 

When disaster strikes the Red Cross, 
of course, provides emergency care. 
When necessary this may include emer- 
gency dental work in large refugee cen- 
ters. Under this heading comes replace- 
ment or repair of plates lost or damaged, 
and surgical treatment of fractured jaws 
and other mouth injuries. To provide 
for necessary dental work that is of a 
follow-up nature after the emergency has 
passed, discussions between the Red 
Cross and the American Dental Associa- 
tions are now under way. 

Disaster service is but one phase of Red 
Cross work. These embrace today a far- 
flung program on behalf of the armed 
forces, in addition to the continuance of 
the normal domestic program. All Red 
Cross activities are financed from volun- 
tary contributions and gifts. To continue 
service at home and abroad the Red 
Cross is appealing to the people for a 
1944 War Fund of $200,000,000. This 
goal must be met. Let’s give! 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 
MEETS IN CHICAGO 


An open forum meeting of the War 
Service Committee of the American 
Dental Association was held in Chicago 
on February 19. C. Willard Camalier, 
chairman of the committee, presided. 
The major portion of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a discussion of the 
Army Specialized Training Program and 
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the resultant problems to dental educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president of 
Purdue University and chairman of the 
Joint Army-Navy-Manpower Committee, 
stated that the greatest problem con- 
fronting the professions today was the 
unsolved one of recruiting students to fill 
the civilian allotment. “We must recon- 
cile ourselves to the fact that all able 
bodied males are destined for the armed 
services,” he said. “Therefore, the prob- 
lem of providing students is a major one 
if we are to maintain the present stand- 
ard of public health. In the recruiting of 
those students for professional and tech- 
nical training who will be available for 
civilian purposes upon their graduation, 
we must look to three groups—those dis- 
qualified for military service, women and 
discharged veterans.” 

In commenting upon the inception of 
the program, Dr. Elliott said that plans 
were made to train approximately 400,- 
000 students in 500 colleges and universi- 
ties. In respect to dentistry, the situation 
ahead points to an increasing shortage of 
dental students coming into schools who 
will be available for civilian purposes. 

J. Ben Robinson, past-president of the 
American Dental Association, in his dis- 
cussion of Dr. Elliott’s paper, said that 
the army and navy are taking 55 per cent 
of the enrollment of dental schools leav- 
ing 45 per cent for civilian purposes, and 
that it was going to be extremely hard to 
fill that percentage. “At present it looks 
as though we will be able to supply only 
between 7 and 1o per cent of the places 
allotted,” he stated. He commented that 
Thomas H. Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
had said that he was extremely worried 
over the number of dentists who would 
be available for postwar plans. John T. 
O’Rourke, chairman of the Committee 
on Dentistry, Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service, presented figures on den- 
tal students which further emphasized 
the statements made by Dr. Elliott and 
Dr. Rooinson. 

Warren F. Draper, Acting Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 














Health Service, was the concluding 
speaker at the morning session. Dr. 
Draper gave a general survey of the 
work of the Service and mentioned 
briefly the relocation of medical and 
_ dental personnel in critical areas. “At 
present we have relocated about 1,000 
dentists and physicians. We hope that 
some of those who are being discharged 
from the services will be willing to re- 
locate. The Service now has the means 
to put its plans into effect.” 

William H. Scherer, president-elect of 
the American Dental Association, pre- 
sided at the afternoon symposium on 
“Service Rendered by the American 
Dental Association in this Crisis, to the 
Armed Forces and Civilian Practice.” 
Taking part in the discussions were 
Sterling V. Mead, chairman of the 
A.D.A. Committee on Legislation, Col. 
L. H. Renfrow, chairman of the A.D.A. 
Army and Navy Committee, C. Willard 
Camalier, Adm. Alexander G. Lyle, of 
the navy dental corps, Col. A. Matthews, 
chief of the dental service in the Sixth 
Service Command and Capt. Robert S. 
Davis, chief of the navy dental corps. 

The final discussion of the meeting was 
on “Dental Instruments, Equipment and 
Supplies.” Groups representing the War 
Service Committee, the War Production 
Board and the dental manufacturers par- 
ticipated. The impression given was that 
the situation was easing and would con- 
tinue to lighten with respect to most 
equipment. However, the bur situation 
may remain critical. 


INAUGURATE DENTAL HEALTH 
PROGRAM IN CHINA 


For its population of 450,000,000 
China has today only about 300 qualified 
dentists. In view of this shortage of pro- 
fessional service for such a huge popula- 
tion, a national health dental service 
whose keynote is the prevention of dental 
disease, has been inaugurated. Special 
emphasis is being placed on educational 
work among children. 

This information, released by the Na- 
tional War Fund on behalf of its mem- 
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ber agency, United China Relief, fur- 
ther states that the governmental health 
administration would have the coopera- 
tion of National Central University and 
the West China Union University in 
setting: up and administering the dental 
health program. A national demonstra- 
tion and training center on preventive 
dentistry will be part of the govern- 
mental health administration, with simi- 
lar, smaller units for each province. 

Part of the program provides for spe- 
cial training courses at these two uni- 
versities, as follows: a two-year graduate 
course for specialists who already have 
completed regular undergraduate dental 
courses; a shorter “refresher” course for 
dental graduates; a course for “dental 
practitioners” (as an emergency measure 
only) for middle school graduates; and 
courses for nurses and attendants. 

One of the participating services of the 
National War Fund, the American Bu- 
reau for Medical Aid to China, has al- 
ready contributed $78,000 to this pro- 
gram, a large part going to the Sha-Tze 
Demonstration Center, now in operation. 


WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 
ISSUES NEW RULES ON TIRES 


C. Willard Camalier, chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the American 
Dental Association, has issued the fol- 
lowing release from the Office of Price 
Administration regarding the eligibility 
of dentists and others for passenger car 
tires. The committee feels that this in- 
formation will be of advantage to each 
individual dentist in his contacts with his 
local rationing board. The text of the 
order follows. 


The purpose for which a person drives his 
automobile, rather than the distance he drives 
it in a given month, hereafter will determine 
his eligibility, under rationing, for passenger 
car tires, the Office of Price Administration 
said. 

Serious depletion of the supply of used pas- 
senger tires available for rationing to low 
mileage drivers, coupled with inadequate 
stocks of new tires, compels a shift in the tire 
rationing program from a “mileage” to an 
“occupational” basis, OPA said. 





Effective February 1, OPA is abandoning 
the existing regulation that only those persons 
holding gasoline rations good for driving 601 
miles a month or more can qualify for Grade 
I tires—new pre-war tires or new tires made 
of synthetic rubber. Thereafter, any person 
who drives his car in connection with a highly 
essential occupation, regardless of his gasoline 
ration, may apply for a ration certificate good 
for buying a Grade I tire, or, if such a tire 
is not available, he may obtain a certificate 
for a Grade III tire (used tires or new tires 
made principally from reclaimed rubber). 
The remaining supply of Grade III tires will 
go to persons doing occupational driving of a 
less essential character. 

However, since there are not enough new 
tires to meet all essential needs, boards will 
have to do a most careful screening job in 
considering applications filed by persons eli- 
gible under the new program. Drivers doing 
work most essential to the war effort, the 
public health, and safety will have to come 
first. 


“Boards have been doing a big and vastly 
important job in seeing the country through 
this tire crisis,’ OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles said. ‘Now they must do an even 
bigger one. 

“It is hard to set up a 1-2-3 definition of 
which driving is most essential, next essential, 
and least essential. Until the time comes that 
new tire inventories reach a volume large 
enough to meet all essential needs, boards will 
have to consider, first, the tire quotas given 
them, and then parcel out the tires according 
to their understanding of local conditions and 
national needs. 

“Fortunately, tire rationing is the oldest 
OPA rationing program. Local boards have 
learned a lot: about what is necessary driving 
and what is not. We are confident that they 
will handle this new job, and that such tires 
as are available will go where they are needed 
most. 

“We are trying every day to get away from 
having all the decisions made in Washington. 
The thing we are asking local boards to do 
now represents one of the biggest steps taken 
so far to give final authority to the OPA 
people who are right on the ground. We are 
trying to help the boards by giving them a 
list of ‘essential’ drivers, but we are not list- 
ing them in order of importance. That is a 
decision which the boards will make.” 

This list of classifications, inclusion in any 
one of which entitles the applicant to consid- 
eration by the board for Grade I tires, subject 
to quota limitations, but does not in itself 
entitle him to a new tire certificate, includes: 

Transportation of workers to, from, or 
within essential establishments. 


Construction, repair, and maintenance work- 
ers—in performance of occupation. 


Farmers transporting farm products and 
supplies. 

Transportation of farm workers, fishermen, 
seamen, marine workers, radio broadcast 
engineers and technicians. 

Transportation of persons engaged in re- 
cruiting or training workers; maintaining in- 
dustrial relations. 

Delivery of U. S. mail. 

Wholesale delivery of newspapers and mag- 
azines. 

Licensed physician, surgeon, dentist, osteo- 
path, chiropractor. 

Official travel of government officers or 
employees—home-to-work travel is not official. 

Persons transporting groups (four or more) 
of students, teachers, or school employees— 
travel to or from regular place of study. 

School teachers or school officials—per- 
formance of school duties must require regu- 
lar travel to more than one educational insti- 
tution. 

Midwife, veterinarian, public health nurse, 
or embalmer—in performance of professional 
duties. 


Ministers and religious practitioners—in 
performance of religious duties. 

Members of armed forces on authorized 
travel. 

Full-time social workers—in performance 
of duties. 

Volunteer firemen, Red Cross, member of 


ration board, selective service board, U. S. 
Defense Corps, etc.—for travel on official busi- 
ness only. 

Transportation of non-portable photo- 
graphic equipment—must be by a person 
regularly engaged in such activity. 

OPA summarized as follows the tire supply 
situation that calls for the change: 

About a million and a half used passenger 
tires are left for rationing. Since tires of this 
type have recently been rationed at the rate 
of about 850,000 a month, it is no longer 
possible to continue the old program and still 
keep essential cars in operation. 

The Office of the Rubber Director has ad- 
vised OPA that because of heavy military 
needs, together with shortages of essential 
materials, equipment and manpower, manu- 
facture of new passenger tires during the 
present quarter will not permit a national 
monthly quota in excess of 750,000. 

This 750,000 per month for the entire 
country is not large enough to give all occu- 
pational drivers new tires as needed. 

Therefore, tires will be rationed as follows: 

First, new tires (Grade I) will go to the 
most essential drivers. They may also get 
ration certificates for Grade III tires if new 
ones are not available.. 

Second, used tires and “war” tires (Grade 
III) will go to less essential drivers. 
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Third, drivers who do not use their cars in 
connection with their work will continue to 
be ineligible for tires of any sort, This means 
that in the East no driver holding an “A” 
card is eligible to buy tires of any sort. In 
other parts of the country, where the “A” 
ration contains some gasoline for occupational 
use, “A”-card holders who can show essential 
occupational driving may be able to obtain 
tires. Drivers not eligible for tires of any sort 
must continue to rely on recapping to meet 
their tire needs. 

The following data, showing why it is nec- 
essary to put tire rationing on an occupational 
rather than a mileage basis, were supplied by 
OPA: 

The mileage rationing program began De- 
cember 1, 1942. At that time, three grades 
of tires were available for rationing—Grade 
I, first-quality new tires made of pre-war 
rubber; Grade II, lower quality new pre-war 
tires; Grade III, used tires or new “war” 
tires made of reclaimed rubber. 

All motorists were eligible for tires of some 
sort. To conserve rubber, tire eligibility was 
based on the driver’s monthly mileage allow- 
ance, with the best tires (Grade I) going to 
those who had the highest gasoline allowance, 
the next best (Grade II) to the next highest 
mileage group, and, finally, with used and 
“war” tires going to “A” card holders and 
low-mileage occupational drivers. 

By May 1, 1943, the lower quality new 
tires (Grade II) had virtually disappeared 
from the market. On that date, therefore, 
the remaining Grade II tires, along with the 
reclaimed rubber “war” tires, (which were 
put into Grade II on April 1) were included 
in Grade I, and persons formerly eligible for 
Grade II tires were made eligible for Grade 
I tires. This left the Grade III tires (now 
used tires only) for “A” card holders and 
drivers using their cars for low-mileage occu- 
pational driving. 

Soon it was plain that stocks of tires were 
no longer sufficient to provide for the needs of 
all drivers. On July 1, 1943, therefore, eli- 
gibility for the Grade III (used) tires was 
restricted to drivers using their cars in con- 
nection with their work or in driving to and 
from work. “A” card holders, unless they 
were doing occupational driving, no longer 
were eligible for tires of any sort. 

Now the supply of Grade III tires, a class 
which, since December 1, 1943, has again in- 
cluded tires made of reclaimed rubber as well 
as used tires, is so far diminished that the 
needs of many persons eligible for them can- 
not be met. The inventory of synthetic tires 
has not yet reached large enough volume to 
take up the slack. Since it is imperative to 
keep war-essential transportation moving, it 
is now necessary to abandon present “mile- 
age” standards and change over to “occupa- 
tional” standards. Under the change, drivers 


who have been éligible for Grade III tires 
only may now get Grade I tires if they use 
their cars for highly essential ocupational 
driving. 

“Since there are not enough new tires to 
go around,” OPA said, “it is obvious that all 
occupational drivers will not be able to get 
new tires. Drivers in the ‘highly essential’ 
category, however, must have tires. The suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war effort demands 
that these drivers be kept in operation even 
though it may be at the expense of less im- 
portant operators driving high mileages. 
Boards, of necessity, will have to operate 
within the very limited quotas given to them.” 

(Amendment 67 to Ration Order 1A, Tires 
and Tubes, effective February 1, 1944.) 


NAVY STILL 
NEEDS DENTISTS 


On December g, 1943 the Surgeon 
General of the Army announced* that 
procurement of dentists for the army 
from civil practice had ceased. However, 
the navy still needs a certain number of 
dentists monthly. Therefore, dentists 
who are. in the available classification 
and subject to military duty, in order to 
escape possible induction by selective 
service, should make application to the 
state board of Procurement and Assign- 
ment for Dentists for a commission. Dr. 
William I. McNeil, of Chicago, is chair- 
man of this board. 

It has been pointed out that with 
selective service quotas still rather high 
and effectual man power for the armed 
forces low, it is entirely possible that den- 
tists in the available category might be 
picked up by selective service and 
drafted. 


ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL 
SCHOOLS TO MEET 


The American Association. of Dental 
Schools will hold its 21st annual meeting 
at the Drake hotel in Chicago on March 
20-22. C. S. Boucher, Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, will speak on 
“Education, Politics and Federal Con- 
trol” at the annual dinner on March 20. 
Prominent educators from practically all 
of the dental schools in the United States 
and Canada will be present at the three 
day meeting to discuss the various prob- 
lems confronting dental education. 


*]ll. D. J. 13:34 (Jan.) 1944. 
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C. M. PATTERSON, FORMER 
CHICAGO DENTIST, DIES 


Word has just been received of the 
death of Dr. Charles M: Patterson, life 
member of the Illinois State Dental So- 


ciety, at Long Beach, California on Jan- 
uary 11. Dr. Patterson practiced in 
Chicago for over thirty years. II] health 
forced his retirement in 1937 and he 
moved to California. A more extended 
obituary of Dr. Patterson will appear in 
a later issue of the JOURNAL. 


DENTISTRY INCLUDED IN ASTP PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 107) 


This group was not affected by the 
recent decision to cut drastically the size 
of the army specialized training program 
and to put the great majority of men 
into active service to make up deficiencies 
in total army strength. 

The war department did not elaborate 
on its statement that the reserve training 
program would be expanded, but said 
that details would be announced “soon.” 

The same announcement reported pro- 
cedure governing selection of medical, 
dental and veterinary trainees who will 
be retained in the ASTP after April 1, 
when the reduction becomes effective. 

In addition to enlisted men now taking 
instruction in medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary medicine, soldiers currently en- 
rolled in pre-professional courses will be 
continued in their studies and upon suc- 
cessful completion of that work will be 
advanced to the medical or dental phase 
of the program. 

Assignment to training in medicine 
and dentistry in the ASTP for the re- 
mainder of the year will be made from 
among enlisted men who prior to April 1 
have been accepted for 1944 classes in 
medical and dental schools. 

Civilians now in those schools and who 


have been accepted for a 1944 class in 
an accredited medical or dental school 
but who did not receive a call for induc- 
tion prior to March 1, 1944, will not be 
assigned for ASTP training in medicine 
or dentistry. 


Qualifications Described 


Selection for pre-professional and sub- 
sequent professional training in medicine 
and dentistry will be restricted to soldiers 
who have completed their basic military 
training and have accomplished one of 
the following : 

1. Passed an aptitude test for medical 
profession upon successful completion of 
term two or term three in the army spe- 
cialized training reserve program. 

2. Received a satisfactory score in the 
army-navy (A-12, V-12) college qualify- 
ing test (men in this group must have 
satisfactorily completed at least a year of 
pre-medical or pre-dental studies as 
civilians) . 

Priority will be given in the order as 
outlined. Any additional vacancies may 
be filled by soldiers selected on the basis 
of their proved abilities and academic 
background. 


WHAT ARE YOU TELLING YOUR WOMEN PATIENTS? 
(Continued from page 119) 


commercially to any large extent ; -there- 
fore, patriotic volunteer effort is neces- 
sary. Remember that all properly pre- 
pared tin cans contributed by you will 
go directly to detinning plants where the 
decoting will be separated from the steel 
body of the can. Cooperate with your 
salvage committee, defense council and 


municipal authorities—and thus help 
make salvage of tin cans a big success in 
your community. 

The Illinois State Dental Society 
Salvage Committee urges the utmost co- 
operation from the society members in 
this scrap program.—William E. Mayer, 
chairman. 
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Cellulitis—Cellulitis due to dental infection 
is the form with which we as dentists are 
most frequently confronted. Acute cellulitis 
is characterized by a swelling of the cheek or 
floor of the mouth and occasionally of the 
neck, usually as the result of spreading in- 
fection. The inflammatory process spreads 
rapidly, and is accompanied by pain and 
fever. This type of infection is very often 
serious. In cases where staphylococcus is the 
predominating organism, fluctuation and lo- 
calization usually take place. Incision and 
drainage relieve this type of infection, but it 
is definitely a surgical problem. When the 
predominating organism is a streptococcus, 
localization and liquefaction seldom occur. 
The result is that the infection spreads along 
the muscle sheaths of the triangle of the neck 
of the cervical fascia. The disease was first 
described by Ludwig and is known as Lud- 
wig’s Angina. It usually runs a rapid and 
violent course and within two or three days 
the entire floor of the mouth is involved. The 
disease may terminate in resolution, but the 
prognosis is unfavorable and there is a high 
mortality rate. The latest treatment is sulfa- 
thiazole by mouth, but I think this should 
be given under the direction of a competent 
physician.—Bowyer, Scott P. Exodontia. Bul. 
Okla. S. D. Soc. 32:73 (Jan.) 1944. 


Dental Practice Acts: Validity of Board's Rules 
Respecting Advertising—The Michigan state 
board of dentistry adopted six rules, in the 
main prohibiting the splitting of fees and 
regulating advertising by licensed dentists. 
Several licensed dentists, including the plain- 
tiff, Toole, filed suit to prevent the board 
from enforcing those rules, alleging that the 
rules were null and void because they either 
exceeded the power granted the board by the 
dental practice act or, if authorized by the 
act, were the result of an unlawful delegation 
of legislative power to the board. The Michi- 
gan state dental society intervened in the 
action. The trial court dismissed the suit, 
and the plaintiffs appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Michigan. 

In testing the right of the board to adopt 
the rules in question, said the Supreme Court, 
it must be borne in mind that the Michigan 
dental practice act puts the practice of den- 
tistry under the supervision of the board and 
gives it the power to “adopt rules and regula- 
tions for its own organization and for the 
practice of dentistry . . . and for carrying 
out the provisions of this act.”” We must also 
be guided by our previous decisions germanc 


to the construction of the act in this regard. 
For instance, in Argo Oil Corporation v. At- 
wood, 274 Mich. 47, 264 N. W. 285, we said: 

It is too well settled to need the citation of supporting 
authorities that the Legislature, within limits defined in 
the law, may confer authority on an administrative offi- 
cer or board to make rules as to details, to find facts, 
and to exercise some discretion, in the administration of 
a statute. 
Again, in Sullivan v. Michigan State Board of 
Dentistry, 268 Mich. 427, 256 N. W. 471, we 
said: 

It is not to be presumed that the board will adopt any 
rules and regulations for the practice of dentistry that 
do not meet the test of constitutionality. 


We must also remember, as was said. in Johns- 
ton v. Board of Dental Examiners, 77 U. S. 
App. D. C. 119, 134 F. (2d) 9, that 

‘The regulations of the Board are valid so long as they 
are not unreasonable or arbitrary. If any doubt exists 
as to their invalidity, they must be upheld. 

The first rule adopted by the board in effect 
prohibited any person from splitting or divid- 
ing with any other dentist or layman any fees 
earned in rendering any dental service, pro- 
vided that the rules should not be interpreted 
to prevent an employer from paying an em- 
ployee. The plaintiffs claimed that the en- 
forcement of this rule would prevent partner- 
ships in the practice of dentistry. It is to be 
noted, said the Supreme Court, that the den- 
tal practice act prevents the practice of den- 
tistry by corporations, but nowhere in the act 
do we find such practice by partners pro- 
hibited, nor do we interpret the first rule as 
preventing such practice by partners. The rule 
was aimed at the splitting of fees between 
dentists or between a dentist and a layman. 
We do not find the rule running counter to 
the purposes of the framers of the legislation. 

The second rule adopted by the board of 
dentistry prohibited a dentist from using a 
sign employing a background of more than 
300 square inches or using letters thereon of 
a size greater than 5 inches. Section 17 of 
the dental practice act, said the court, makes 
it unlawful to advertise by means of large 
display signs, or glaring light signs, electric 
or neon, or such signs containing as part 
thereof the representation of a tooth, teeth, 
bridgework, plates of teeth or any portion of 
the human head, or to use specimens of such 
in display, directing the attention of the public 
to any such person or persons engaged in the 
practice of dentistry. In Modern System Den- 
tists v. State Board of Dental Examiners, 216 
Wis. 190, 256 N. W. 922, it was held that a 
rule prescribing a maximum of 600 square 
inches for a dentist’s sign outside his office 
building and the maximum size of letters 
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thereon was within the authority of the state 
board. In our opinion a rule that permits a 
maximum of 300 square inches is a matter that 
lies in the sound discretion of the rule making 
body and is within the power granted by the 
statute. 

The third rule adopted by the board pro- 
hibited the use of more than one outside sign. 
We are in accord, said the Supreme Court, 
with the reasoning of the trial court in up- 
holding this rule: 

Several signs placed in juxtaposition to one another 
would constitute one large sign, and the regulation deal- 
ing with size would be a nullity if it permitted the den- 
tist to accomplish through multiplicity of signs the 
effect which is denied through a single sign. 

The fourth rule adopted by the board pro- 
hibited a dentist from using illumination on a 
sign other than that of the indirect type or of 
a type lighted from within and limited the illu- 
mination to no greater intensity than that pro- 
vided by 100 watts of incandescent lighting or 
its equivalent, provided further that no colored 
illumination should be used nor any exposed 
luminous tube, nor any flasher, nor any inter- 
mittent mechanism be employed, provided also 
that no signs should be illuminated except 
during the time that the dentist or his associ- 
ates are actually in the dental office and 
prepared to render service. It is evident, said 
the court, that this rule is intended to prevent 
all-night illumination. We are not in accord 
with the claim of the plaintiffs that this rule 
prevents a dentist from leaving the sign oper- 
ating if he temporarily leaves his office. The 
legislature has provided that a dentist may 
not advertise by “glaring light signs, electric 
or neon.” The rules as adopted by the board 
is in harmony with the intent and purpose of 
the dental practice act. 

The fifth rule adopted by the board pro- 
hibited the practice of any dentist in an office 
where it is indicated, by sign or otherwise, 
that some one else owns or operates the office, 
with the sole exception that if a dentist has 
died his practice may be carried on for a 
period of six months under his name. The 
purpose of this rule, said the court, is not 
only to prohibit the practice of dentistry by 
any person whose name is not displayed on 
the office door or window but also to assure 
the public that the person whose name is so 
displayed is a practicing dentist in that par- 
ticular location. The dental practice act pro- 
vides specifically that it shall be unlawful to 
“make use of any advertising statements of a 
character tending to mislead or deceive the 
public.” It is evident that this rule was 
adopted to carry out this provision of the act. 
In our opinion, the rule conforms to the intent 
and purpose of this portion of the dental prac- 
tice act. 

The sixth rule promulgated by the board 
regulated the size of professional card an- 
nouncements, restricting the size of profes- 
sional card announcements in newspapers or 


other similar circulating mediums to a space 
equivalent to a 2 inch column in width and 
1 inch in length, with certain restrictions on 
the size and style of type used. The dental 
practice act, said the court, provides that den- 
tists may make certain newspaper announce- 
ments. In our opinion, the sixth rule is a 
sound interpretation of that which the act 
permits and, as such, is not contrary to the 
necessary implications of the dental practice 
act. In our opinion, it was the intent of the 
legislature to establish the primary standard 
for the rule making body to follow and that 
the board in adopting the sixth rule has 
merely carried out the details in the adminis- 
tration of the dental practice act. 

The court could find no sound basis for 
disturbing the rules adopted by the state 
board of dentistry and accordingly affirmed 
the decree of the trial court dismissing the 
action.—Toole, v. Michigan State Board of 
Dentistry (Michigan State Dental Soc., In- 
tervener), 11 N. W. (2d) 229 (Mich., 1943). 
via J.A.M.A. 124:189 (Jan. 15) 1944. 


Teeth As an Index of Nutrition—Few children 
are free from tooth decay. By young adult- 
hood the teeth of many persons have been 
damaged irreparably. Yet decay of teeth can 
be prevented and arrested. Observations made 
at the State University of Iowa during the 
past 18 years have demonstrated that caries 
already present can be arrested promptly and 
further decay prevented through dietary 
means. Diverse dietary regimens have been 
found adequate for caries prevention: all how- 
ever have shared in common the inclusion of 
every recognized nutritional essential in 
amounts recommended for proper nutrition. 
In this regard they have been superior to 
diets commonly used by most children. Ex- 
clusion of possibly harmful dietary constit- 
uents has not been found necessary or even 
desirable in the control of caries. One may 
conclude from the studies not only that caries 
is preventable through dietary means, but 
also that the presence of caries in itself is 
evidence for current or for past inadequacy 
of diet or of utilization. 

The above conclusions are verified both by 
clinical and by statistical analysis of data. 
Success in avoiding caries has paralleled the 
faithfulness of observance of the prescribed 
diet regimen. Caries advanced only in those 
who did not observe or who abandoned their 
dietary. All permanent teeth were free from 
caries in those teen-aged children who had 
followed the prescribed diets continuously 
throughout the period of eruption of those 
teeth and thereafter. In 111 diabetic chil- 
dren who were observed individually for 3 
years or longer, the median rate of caries 
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advance was only a fifth that predicted for the 
general child population of corresponding 
age. Thirty-eight members of that group de- 
veloped no new caries whatever throughout 
their periods of observation, which averaged 
more than 5 years for each subject. In those 
others who showed some extension of caries, 
the advance as a rule was minor in degree. 
All evidence indicates that the adequacy of 
the diet was responsible for the protection 
of the teeth. There was no reason to believe 
that varying degrees of fluorine ingestion 
played a significant role in the differential 
caries increment rates. 

In view of the general prevalence of caries 
and its preventability through improved diet, 
one must conclude further that most children 
fail to receive diets which meet their full 
nutritional needs. Other evidences point to 
the same conclusion. Better diets not only 
lessen the incidence of caries; they lead as 
well to improved levels of health, function, 
and physique. Tooth decay is possibly the 
most tangible of the benefits to be derived 
from improved diets, yet it may not be the 
most important end to be gained. Both physi- 
cians and dentists should recognize the sig- 
nificance and seriousness of tooth decay, and 
should cooperate in efforts to enhance the 
health of the whole child through betterment 
of prevalent diet practices——Boyd, Julian D. 
Teeth as an Index of Nutrition. Pro. Inst. 
of Med. of Chicago 15:32 (Jan. 15) 1944. 


Dental Practice Acts: Deceptive Advertising 
by Operator of Chain of Dental Offices—Camp- 
bell, who was licensed to practice dentistry in 
Washington and in California, conducted a 
chain of twelve or more dental offices, one of 
which was in Seattle and the rest in Cali- 
fornia. At his Seattle office licensed dentists, 
resident in the state of Washington, were 
employed by him and conducted by far the 
greatest part of the practice of dentistry car- 
ried on there. Campbell visited his Seattle 
office about once every two months, and only 
on those infrequent occasions was he present 
in the state or did he personally practice 
dentistry in the state. Proceedings to revoke 
his license to practice dentistry in Washing- 
ton were instituted on the ground that in the 
conduct of his Seattle office he used false and 
misleading advertising the tendency of which 
was to deceive the public into believing that 
he was personally doing the things necessary 
to be done as a part of the practice of dentis- 
try in that office. From an order of the 
director of licenses revoking his license Camp- 
bell appealed to the superior court for Thurs- 
ton County, which, after hearing the matter 
de novo on the record before it, in effect 
affirmed the order of the director, and Camp- 
bell appealed to the Supreme Court of 


Washington. 
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Campbell’s principal contention was that 
the trial court erred in authorizing the can- 
cellation of his license. The court then dis- 
cussed in detail the evidence adduced at the 
original hearing. Aside from the stipulation 
between counsel, said the court, that evidence 
consisted entirely of a series of advertisements 
which Campbell periodically had inserted in 
various newspapers in Seattle and which the 
state contends deceived or tended to deceive 
the public. In a prominent position in these 
advertisements appeared Campbell’s picture, 
immediately above which were the words, 
“Dr. Campbell says,” and to the side of it was 
a circular diagram containing the exordium: 
“I prefer that you use my No Money Down 
Plan instead of paying cash.” The words 
which are italicized were in longhand style, 
while the remainder of the advertisement was 
in heavy black type. The advertisements were 
so arranged with reference to the picture as 
to make it appear that the words therein were 
being uttered by Campbell. At the bottom of 
the advertisements was the announcement 
“Dr. J. C. Campbell, Dentist, 1520 Westlake.” 
The question then is, continued the court, 
whether or not these advertisements contra- 
vene the provisions of the dental practice act 
that make it unlawful for any person “in 
any way to advertise in print any matter with 
a view of deceiving the public, or in any way 
that will tend to deceive or defraud the pub- 
lic.’ Campbell’s purpose in inserting these 
advertisements in the public press was, of 
course, to attract the attention of the public 
and thereby to solicit its patronage. The 
advertisements, it will be observed, are highly 
personalized. First, there is the picture of 
Campbell. Then, the individual thus pictured 
is represented as speaking personally and di- 
rectly to the reader. Then at the conclusion 
of the advertisement is the name of the in- 
dividual who has thus spoken. The advertise- 
ments, taken as a whole, convey the idea that 
Campbell is an independent practitioner, not 
only owning the dental office but actually and 
personally conducting or immediately supervis- 
ing its entire operations. There is no mention 
or indication of the fact that the office is but 
one of twelve or more similar offices, all 
except this particular one being in the state of 
California and requiring a corresponding 
amount of Campbell’s time and attention. 
There is no suggestion that the Seattle office 
constitutes a clinic, company or an association 
of dentists. For aught that appears in the 
advertisements, the office is operated and con- 
ducted personally by a single dentist. The 
reader of the advertisement is induced or in- 
vited to believe that, if he responds thereto, 
he will receive Campbell’s personal attention. 
At least it can be said that such advertise- 
ments “will tend to deceive or defraud the 
public” in that respect. As was stated in 
Campbell v. State, 12 Wash. (2d) 459, 122 











P. (2d) 458; J.A.M.A. 119:584 (June 13) 
1942, wherein was involved the right of this 
same dentist to open and conduct another 
dental office in the city of Tacoma under his 
general system of operation: 

The relationship between dentist and patient is in- 

herently personal ir the highest degree. Certainly it is 
within the province of the legislature to protect the 
public against all forms of fraud and deception tending 
to conceal the professional identity of the dentist who 
is, in fact, rendering the service in the particular office 
frequented by one in need of dental assistance. By the 
practice denounced by the act [the Washington dental 
practice act] the public may be unwittingly deprived of 
a personal relationship which may rightfully be ex- 
pected, and another personality substituted therefor. 
The use of the name of a certain dentist as conducting 
an office for the practice of dentistry should mean 
something more than merely physical ownership of the 
office, or the right to use the name, which may have a 
value because of long continued use or commercial ad- 
vertising. 
The trial committee that acted for the di- 
rector of licenses in the original hearing and 
the superior court for Thurston County on a 
rehearimg of the matter concluded that these 
advertisements had a tendency to deceive the 
public. We accept those findings and con- 
clusions as correct. 

Campbell next argued that the charges 
against him have no foundation in fact be- 
cause there was no evidence that anybody was 
actually deceived by the advertisements re- 
ferred to. Manifestly, answered the court, it 
would have been practically impossible for 
the state to ascertain and interview the many 
persons who may have visited Campbell’s 
office in response to his newspaper advertising. 
It was not incumbent on the state to produce 
such evidence. In any event, the advertise- 
ments speak for themselves and reveal their 
own peculiar tendency to deceive the public 
in the respect referred to. 

Finally, Campbell contended that the pro- 
visions of the dental practice act under which 
the proceedings against him were instituted 
are unconstitutional because of ambiguity, 
vagueness and uncertainty. Whatever may be 
the weight on this question of out of state 
authorities cited by Campbell to sustain his 
contention, said the court, we need go no 
further than to consult our own decisions in 
Washington in order to uphold the constitu- 
tionality of the statute under consideration. 
In State Board of Medical Examiners v. 
Jordan, 92 Wash. 234, 158 P. 982, this court 
dealt with a statute that made unprofessional 
conduct a ground for revoking a license to 
practice medicine and which, in defining such 
misconduct, included the following: “Third. 
All advertising of medical business which is 
intended or has a tendency to deceive the 
public or impose upon credulous or ignorant 
persons, and so be harmful or injurious to 
public morals or safety.” It was contended 
there, as it is here, that the statute was un- 
certain, furnishing no standard by which the 
propriety or impropriety of questioned con- 


duct could be measured. This court there 
said: 

The one [provision of the statute quoted above] re- 
lating to advertisement cannot well be made more 
specific. To describe in express terms a faulty adver- 
tisement is practically to instruct the defendant how to 
evade it, and as to the limitless variations of language, 
symbols and verbal or pictorial allurements, no human 
ingenuity could possibly anticipate and forestall them. 


Again, in State Board of Medical Examiners 
v. Macy, 92 Wash. 614, 159 P. 801, the same 
statute involved in the Jordan case was held 
not to be “void or unconstitutional because 
of its vagueness or uncertainty.” We hold, 
continued the court, that the provisions of 
the dental practice act, in effect, authorizing 
revocation of a license of a dentist advertising 
in print any matter with a view of deceiving 
the public, or in any way that will tend to 
deceive or defraud the public, are not un- 
constitutional because of ambiguity, vagueness 
or uncertainty. 

The order of the director revoking Camp- 
bell’s license to practice dentistry in Washing- 
ton was affirmed.—In re Campbell, 142 P. 
(2d) 492 (Wash., 1943). via J.A.M.A. 124: 
321 (Jan. 29) 1944. 


Chemotherapy of Bacterial Infections.—The 
use of sulfonamides is indicated when bacterial 
diagnosis shows that the causative organisms 
are susceptible to their action. Early institu- 
tion of sulfonamides in acute bacteremia, etc., 
is of great help. Wherever accessible local ag- 
gregations of pyogenic organisms are found, 
local sulfa therapy is of value. The drugs are 
ineffective in the majority of virus infections. 
In selection of a sulfa compound, consideration 
should be given to the effectiveness of a drug 
or combination of drugs which, when admin- 
istered, will give equally effective concentra- 
tions at the site of the infection. At the same 
time, its use should involve the least danger of 
causing serious toxicity. Sulfathiazole is the 
drug of choice for local and systemic use 
against the vast majority of bacterial infections 
in which chemotherapy is indicated. If drug 
toxicity develops, sulfadiazine can be substi- 
tuted. Equally effective blood concentrations 
are sulfathiazole 4-8 mg. per hundred cubic 
centimeters, sulfadiazine 16-32, sulfapyridine 
8-16 and sulfanilamide 25-70. Most deaths 
from complications can be avoided if the un- 
toward signs are detected early and the proper 
precautions are taken. Between 5 and 15 per 
cent of adequately treated patients develop one 
or another of the less serious toxic manifesta- 
tions, such as nausea, vomiting, dermatitis, 
drug fever or mental confusion.—Osgood, E. 
E. What the General Practitioner Should 
Know About the Chemotherapy of Bacterial 
Infections. Canad. M. A. J. 50:1 (Jan. ) 1944. 
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COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








WINNEBAGO 


The February meeting of the Winne- 
bago Dental Society was held at the go2 
Club in the Faust hotel on February g, at 
6:00 p.m. After a very delicious dinner, 
C. E. Werner introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Clifford E. Wood, of the 
Lybrand-Ross Bros., and Montgomery, 
firm of accountants, who gave a very in- 
teresting two and one-half hour talk on 
“Your Income Tax.” On first thought 
one would hardly believe that such a 
subject could be very interesting, but all 
of us who were present agreed that it 
was an evening very well spent, from the 
point of gaining some knowledge on such 
a confused question, and also the good 
fellowship at the meeting. 

And talking about good fellowship, 
Big Chief Sullivan says that our motto 
for this year is to be “Good Fellowship 
and Good meetings.” 

We were happy to have as our guest 
Ned Arganbright, president-elect of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. 

Most of the members attended the 
Chicago Midwinter meeting and found 
it an instructive and worthwhile meeting. 
I was requested by some of my local 
brethren to give them some more lessons 
in “Stinko” No. 1 and No. 2—while at 
the meeting, and I was only too glad to 
help further their education in that par- 
ticular science (?).—Francis Spicker- 
man, component editor. 


DECATUR 


It was our privilege to have R. F. 
Bretzer as our essayist at the February 
meeting. Mr. Bretzer spoke on the sub- 
ject of radiodontia. It was my misfor- 
tune to miss the meeting on account of 
illness, but all reports were enthusiastic. 
The lecture was informal and strictly 
practical, being built around questions 


previously submitted on both exposure 
and processing technics. 

At this time it is impossible to say how 
many of our members were in attend- 
ance at the Chicago Dental Society’s 
Midwinter meeting but from all appear- 
ances there was certainly a substantial 
majority. 

Two of our members contributed di- 
rectly to the program. Maj. Austin C. 
Stiles presented a clinic on “The Man- 
agement of Facial Fractures with the 
Splinting Technic” and Lloyd H. Dodd 
presented. an essay and clinic on “Prac- 
tice Management.” Contrary to the rule, 
neither of these men is without honor in 
his home town. 

William H. Hacker is the proud father 
of twin boys born on January 5 at the 
Decatur-Macon County hospital.—Wray 
Monroe, component editor. 


PEORIA 


I have been a little lax with the 
Peoria news of late but I hope that this 
will still make the deadline. I just got 
back from the Chicago meeting—and 
was that a whirl. 

The Peoria Dental Society is continu- 
ing as always. Our meetings are well 
attended and the clinics have been of the 
best. Dr. Raymond L. Girardot, of De- 
troit, Michigan, was the essayist at the 
regular February meeting of the society. 
He gave an excellent talk on “Partial 
Dentures.” 

Dr. George Hollenback, of Los An- 
geles, gave a lecture and clinic on “Inlay 
Technic” on February 18.—J. F. Mur- 
ray, component editor. 


CHICAGO 


To give an account of the activities of 
the Chicago Dental Society during Feb- 
ruary without mentioning the Mid- 
winter meeting would simulate the pro- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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MILES L. BAKER 
1897-1944 


Maj. Miles L. Baker died at Brooks 
General Hospital, San Antonio, Texas on 
December 15, 1943 of a heart ailment. 
Maj. Baker was born in Marion, Illinois 
on September 6, 1897. He came to Kan- 
kakee about ten years ago as a member 
of the staff at Kankakee State hospital. 
A short time later he entered private 
practice in Kankakee and became a 
member of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety through the Kankakee component 
in 1935. He was graduated from Wash- 
ington University, School of Dentistry in 
1921. 

Maj. Baker was a member of Xi Psi 
Phi fraternity, the American Dental As- 
sociation, Kankakee Exchange club, 
Kankakee Post of the American Legion, 
and the 40 & 8 Society. He was past- 
president of the Exchange club. 

He is survived by his wife, Edith and 
a son, Lee, who have been living in Pala- 
cios, Texas, his mother, of Marion and a 
sister, Mrs. Raymond Shaw, of Chicago. 
Maj. Baker had been stationed at Camp 
Hulen, Texas. He was buried in Me- 
morial Park, Kankakee. 

A tireless worker, Miles will be missed 
by members of the Kankakee component. 
—L. W. Creek, secretary. 


JOSEPH J. URBANEK, SR. 
1866-1944 


Dr. Joseph J. Urbanek, a Chicago 
dentist for thirty years, died in Presby- 
terian hospital on February 5. Dr. 
Urbanek was born in Bohemia on July 
17, 1866 and came to this country when 
he was thirteen years old. 

He studied music and entered the 
United States army as a bandsman and 
was honorably discharged from the serv- 
ice just a few feeks before the Spanish- 
American War. He continued his musi- 
cal career as a teacher and cornet solist 
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until 1907. At that time he entered the 
University of Illinois, College of Dentis- 
try and received his dental degree from 
there in 1911. He became a member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society through 
the Chicago component in 1912 and 
maintained continuous membership until 
his death. He became a life member of 
the society in 1937. Dr. Urbanek had 
retired from practice in 1934. 

He is survived by his widow, An- 
toinette, a daughter, Mrs. Sylvia Tichy, 
a son, Dr. Joseph C. Urbanek, Jr., who 
is also a member of the state society and 
two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held on Feb- 
ruary 9 and cremation was at the Bo- 
hemian National Cemetery.—Joseph J. 
Urbanek, Jr. 


LEE K. STEWART 
1866-1944 


Dr. Lee K. Stewart, who was a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society 
from 1897 to 1918, died at his home in 
San Diego, California in January. Dr. 
Stewart was graduated from the Phila- 
delphia Dental College in 1886 and es- 
tablished his practice in Chicago follow- 
ing his graduation. In 1919 he resigned 
from the state society and moved to Cali- 
fornia where he opened an office in Los 
Angeles. He is survived by his widow 
and four sons. 


HOWARD W. WORCESTER 
1869-1944 


Dr. Howard W. Worcester, life mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
died at his home in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 13. He was graduated from the 
United States Dental College in 1893 
and became a‘*member of the state 
society through the Chicago component 
in 1905. He was also a member of the 
American Dental Association. 














Dr. Worcester is survived by his wife, 
Clara and two sons, Donald H. and 
Sgt. Ralph G. Funeral services were held 
on February 15. 


W. WUNDERLICH MISHER 
1875-1944 


Dr. W. Wunderlich Misher, of Chi- 
cago, died on January 24. He was born 
in Chicago on May 19, 1875 and received 
his preliminary education in that city. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Illinois, College of Dentistry in 1902 





and had practiced in Chicago for forty- 
five years. Dr. Misher moved his offices 
to the Marshall Feld Annex at the time 
the building was opened and practiced 
there until he retired six months before 
his death. He became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society through the 
Chicago component in 1935. 

Dr. Misher is survived by his widow, 
Anna L., two daughters and a son Dr. 
Kenneth W. Misher, who is also a mem- 
ber of the state society. Funeral services 
were held on January 26. 
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verbial playing of Hamlet without bene- 
fit of the Dane himself. This was truly 
one of the greatest of this series of 
meetings, not excluding the attendance, 
which was so heavy that even the facili- 
ties of the famous Palmer House, one of 
the four largest caravanserai in the 
world, were burdened to the grumbling 
point. The complete story of this meet- 
ing, however, is given elsewhere in this 
issue. An added point or two will be 
the limit of this column. 

Since the main meeting was con- 
densed to three days this year, instead of 
the usual four, many of the smaller 
groups such as fraternities, special soci- 
eties, and the like, held their private 
little meetings either before or after- 
wards. One of these is of particular in- 
terest because the group is new. The 
American Society of Endodontists held 
their meeting on the Thursday following 
the Midwinter meeting. 

Started last year with W. Clyde Davis 
as president and John H. Hospers as 
secretary, this group formally adopted a 
constitution and elected officers this year. 
Already the society has over two hundred 
members. 

There was much lively discussion over 
the name chosen for this specialty, which, 
if the reader has not already guessed it, 
is that of root canal therapy. Coining a 
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new term is difficult enough; pleasing 
everybody with it is impossible. There 
never has been a single word for this 
branch of dentistry so “endodontia” was 
chosen as the logical one, endodontium 
being considered parallel to endo- 
cardium, endometrium. It was immedi- 
ately pointed out that the analogy was 
faulty, however, since these latter terms 
denote lining membranes rather than 
the contents of chambers. The ludricous 
contrast conjured up by the term exo- 
dontia was also mentioned. But the 
society is already organized and named, 
so in spite of academic objections the 
name will undoubtedly remain. It is 
probably permissible to speculate as to 
whether we shall ultimately speak of 
acute suppurative endodontitis or the 
performance of an endodontectomy? 

During the Midwinter meeting two 
excellent new books were introduced, a 
dental atlas by Massler and Schour, both 
of the University of Illinois, College of 
Dentistry, and a textbook of dental his- 
tology and embryology, edited by Orban, 
of the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, School of Dentistry, Loyola Uni- 
versity. Even a short inspection shows 
both these books to be at the top of their 
fields. An extended review of each of 
them will appear in the JOURNAL soon. 
—WarrEN WILLMAN. 
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q Society President Secretary Meetings 
" G. V. Black John T. Hatcher C. F. Deatherage 2nd Thursday in each month ex- 
3 Springfield Springfield cept July, August and Sep- 
tember. 
f Champaign-Danville |G. W. Akerly Bruce Martin 4th Thursday of March and 
Milford Danville October. 
t 
. Chicago Leo W. Kremer Harry Hartley grd Tuesday of each month ex- 
Chicago Chicago cept June, July and August. 
Decatur Paul Berryhill W. Winter and Tuesday of each month ex- 
Decatur Decatur cept May, June, July and 
August. 
Eastern Illinois John A. Phillips J. A. Wren April and September. 
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| Madison 
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Peoria 
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Wabash River 
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Whiteside-Lee 


Will-Grundy 


Winnebago 





W. B. Downs 
Aurora 


L. W. Ridpath 
Warsaw 


W. J. Cunningham 
Kankakee 


C. A. Treece 
Galesburg 


W. P. Daugherty 
Ottawa 


E. L. Wilmoth 
Pontiac 


T. P. Francis 
Collinsville 


B. S. Tyler 
Freeport 


A. L. McDonough 
Peoria 


I. I. Morton 
Rock Island 


Carl Glenn 
Marissa 


C. E. Boyles 
DuQuoin 


G. I. Lewis 
Dieterich 


H. W. Stott 
Monmouth 


C. P. Danreiter 
Sterling 


Joseph W. Zelko 
Joliet 


Fred L. Mead 
Rockford 





G. B. Atchison 
Elgin 

K. W. Ringland 
Quincy 
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Kankakee 


Leo Burcky 
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V. J. Piscitelli 
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Carl L. Green 
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W. H. Schroeder 
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Peoria 
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H. W. Kinney 
Robinson 


E. B. Knights 
Monmouth 


H. Lyle Acton 
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David N. Bradley 
Joliet 


A. H. Veline 
Rockford 





grd Wednesday in each month. 


1st Tuesday and Wednesday in 
November. 


grd Thursday in March and Sep- 
tember. 


1st Thursday in each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


April and October. 


1st Monday in each month, Octo- 
ber to April inclusive. 


February and October. 


2nd Monday of each month, Sep- 
tember to May. 


1st Monday of each month except 
July, August and September. 


3rd Tuesday in each month, Sep- 
tember to May inclusive. 


grd Thursday in January. 


Semi-annual, March and Octo- 
ber. 


Annual, Second Wednesday in 
October. 


3rd Monday of each month ex- 
cept June, July and August. 


Every two months; around the 
15th. 


2nd Thursday in January, March, 
May, September, November 
and December. 


2nd Wednesday in each month 
except June, July, August and 
September. 
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Amazing New Invention in Retention 
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Ir you are running into any difficulties these days in 
getting the exact shade and form of teeth that you 
desire for an individual restoration, we recommend 
that you prescribe Austenal Micromold Teeth from 
the Vitallium Laboratories listed on the opposite page. 
Some of these laboratories manufacture Austenal 
Teeth on their own premises and have complete stocks 
on hand at all times. Other laboratories carry a com- 
plete stock of Austenal Teeth and are in a position to 


fill all your requirements. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
5932 Wentworth Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Order AUSTENAL TEETH from 


























Symbol of Naturalness 


in Restorations 


YOU GET INDIVIDUALIZED TOOTH 
SERVICE from THESE LABORATORIES 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 
404 S. 6th Street, Springfield, Illinois 


EHRHARDT & COMPANY 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 
Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 


Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 


SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 


Wouldn’t You Yourself Prefer Teeth that 
“Look” and “Feel” Natural ? 


If you do not have the Vital Shade Guide and the Picto- 
rial Mold Guide, you can obtain them from the above 
laboratories, or from Austenal Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 





YOUR VITALLIUM LABORATORY 
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What happens when 


your hat comes down 2 
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Somepay, the War will be over. 


Hats will be tossed into the air all over 
America on that day. 

But what about the day after? 

No man knows just what’s going to hap- 
pen then. But we know one thing that must 
not happen: 

We must not have a postwar America fum- 
bling to restore an out-of-gear economy, 
staggering under a burden of idle factories 
and idle men, wracked with internal dissen- 
sion and stricken with poverty and want. 








That is why we must buy War Bonds— 
now. 


For every time you buy a Bond, you not 
only help finance the War. You help to build 
up a vast reserve of postwar buying power. 
Buying power that can mean millions of 
postwar jobs making billions of dollars’ 
worth of postwar goods and a healthy, pros- 
perous, strong America in which there’ll be 
a richer, happier living for every one of us. 


To protect your Country, your family, and 
your job after the War—buy War Bonds now! 


lel al KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
the publication of this message by 


Illinois State Dental Society 
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“Bureau-Drawer” Dentures 


May be Avoided 
In 7 Out of 10 Cases 
by the Use of this 
Denture Powder 





“| never wear them around the house”’ 


—says many a new-denture patient. But 
in most cases, if the patient had used 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder, adaptation would 
have been easier, faster and the res- 
toration would never have become a 


“bureau-drawer” denture. 





Into the bureau drawer goes many 
a new, perfectly fitting denture. Yet 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder, in 7 out of 10 
cases, would have prevented the 
patients’ dissatisfaction, hastened 
adaptation to the new dentures. 

Dr. Wernet’s Powder is acceptable 
on sight to the patient, easy and 
pleasant to use because of its delicacy 
and purity. It helps adapt the patient 


FREE SUPPLY on Request to Wernet 
Dental Mfg. Co., Dept. 84-C, 190 
Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





to the new denture and is good in- 
surance against unfounded dissatis- 
faction or criticism. 


Impartial laboratory tests prove 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder to be 26.1% 
whiter and purer than the average 
of leading competitors; 50% more 
viscous (for maximum security) and 
46.5% more absorbent (for faster 
denture control). 


The basic ingredient of La 
Dr. Wernet’s is the same 
as is used in the making 
of fine ice cream. 







Dr. WERNET’S POWDER °")"2" 


ADAPTS THE PATIENT TO THE DENTURE 
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Amazing New Invention in Retention 
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By using the Molded Interproximal Retention, developed by Austenal, the lingual bulk 
usually found in artificial teeth is eliminated. The patient enjoys more tongue room 
when Austenal Teeth are used. 


The Berry Kofron Dental Laboratory Co. 
409 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Missouri 


GOLDSMITH DENTAL GOLDS 
ARE UNIFORM AND DEPENDABLE 


In using or specifying Goldsmith Golds, you are assured of the 











utmost reliability in quality and physical properties, backed by 76 
years of service to the Dental profession. A complete line for every 


prosthetic requirement : 


CASTING GOLDS ORTHODONTIA GOLDS SHELLS 

INLAY GOLDS LINGUAL BARS PLATES 

FILLING GOLDS CLASP WIRES PALATAL BARS 
SOLDERS 


. 
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GOLDSMITH BROS SMELTING & REFINING CO. 





58 E. WASHINGION ST 74 WEST 4¢ 


























FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 
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Our New | 
Technique 


We are processing all of our 
resin cases at a low temperature 
and over a long period of time, 
from eight to ten hours. This 
eliminates checked teeth and 
—- of the greatest 
evils the technician has had to 
contend with. 

With this new technique we 
get a denture more dense, 
stronger and a better shade of 
pink. 

We now offer you genuine 
methyl methacrylate and all the 
standard resins, Crystolex, Luci- 
tone and Vernonite dentures. 


T. M. CRUTCHER DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 626 Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
Write Us for Prices 








8Oth Annual Meeting 
Illinois State Dental Society 
Springfield -- May 8, 9, 10, TI 








ENTRY BLANK 
SEVENTH ANNUAL BOWLING CONGRESS 
ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL SOCIETY 
Monday, May 8, 1944 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Mail to Dr. H. B. Singler, 606 Myers Bldg., Springfield 




















strength for delicate structure...” 





The trend is “strength-well placed” 
... for strong, streamlined structure. 
We recommend Procast, Oracast, Mul- 
ticast, Speed and Segment solders. 


ADERER GOLDS 





julius Aderer, Inc., New York - Chicago 

















mouth health. 








SERVING HUMANITY 


By promoting mouth cleanliness 
can any one think of a greater 
service? We are indeed proud of 
the part the "Dr. Butler" Brush has 


played in the effort to promote 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 
7600 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 














Moments that hecome HOURS-saved! 


THE MOMENT it takes to slip a “‘car- 
pule” cartridge of Novocain-Cobefrin 
into the syringe and make the injection, 
whenever there is possibility of pain, 


multiplies every week into hours of 


NOVOCAIN- 





170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. < 


Laboratories : RENSSELAER, SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 


time saved. Routine reliance on the anes- 
thesia of this well-tolerated solution 
assures more time for more patients— 
avoidance of interruptions by pain—less 
personal tension through every operation! 


COBEFRIN 


USED MORE FREQUENTLY 
BY MORE 
DENTISTS DAILY! 


—_ 


COBEFRIN, NOVOCAIN, REG. TRADEMARKS, WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 

















Personalized 
Laboratory 


Service 


Keeliance 
Dental 
Laboratory 


Box 503 











For Partial Dentures 







ATTACHMENTS 
Standard for 23 years 








In Two Types  Piaia 
Shank 
Size Cat. Ne. 
005" x.025" (Flat) None 
"x 036" «= (Flat) 312 
115° x .636° (Flat) 315 
125” x 036” (Flat) 313 
150” x 036" (Flat) 305 
175° x .040” Flat) 316 
102” x .052” (Oval) 304 
058” Dia. (Round) 301 
Proximal Contact 064” Dia. (Reund) 302 
Type 471" Dia. (Round) 303 
Strong @ Easily Adjustable ©@ Springy 


PRICES 
Round—$9.00 ea. Flat and Oval—$10.00 ea. complete 
Size Chart and Technical Literature on Request 


COLUMBIA DENTOFORM CORP. 


131 East 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 








The highest test average 
of permanently strong, 
-non-leaking amalgam fill- 
ings under all the vari- 
ables of different amal- 
gams or amalgam pro- 
cedures has been made 
by HARPER'S ALLOY 
and MODERNIZED 
AMALGAM _ TECHNIC. 
Quick Setting and Medium in 
| and 5 oz. Bottles 


1 oz. $1.60 -5 oz. $7.00 - 10 oz. $13.50 
Universal Trimmer and Blade—$1!.50 
Matrix Holder—$3.60 


Order from your dealer, or address 


DR. WM. E. HARPER 
6541 Yale Avenue 
Chicago 21, Illinois 














PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
eg i 


a= 1899 






Nadie 


Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 


MILITARY POLICY 


to the profession in the Armed 
Forces at a 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key 
number is 50 cents additional. Copy 
must be received by the 25th of each 
month preceding publication. Adver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 


Tue Itiinots DENTAL JoURNAL 
6355 Broadway 
hicago 
AMBassador 3252 











FOR SALE: Have retired from practice and 
have for sale twenty forceps and many small 
instruments at reasonable prices. G. W. Smith, 
Virginia, Illinois. 





Buy Bonds 
Regularly 























“As pretty as a picture’ is not enough in a cast partial denture 
... for it has a greater purpose to perform. A cast partial must not 
only look good and have the proper esthetics, but it must fit 

to perfection. Nobilium, having greater strength than 

precious metals, has a resiliency that makes clasp 

adjustability possible without fear of breakage. 

The Dental Profession has come to look 
upon Nobilium as the outstanding alloy for 
partial dentures. Nobilium offers the 
patient a greater amount of comfort and 
esthetic appearance ... truly a combin- 














ation of beauty and serviceability. 


; There is an authorized 
' Nobilium |e] eXelaeliola anil-telg 





you...at your service. 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Chicago 





AN ESPECIALLY VALUABLE 


PROSTHETIC SERVICE FOR DENTISTS 
HARD-PRESSED FOR TIME 











¥ Have you considered the many advantages 
of sending your prosthetic construction work to a 
Vitallium Laboratory? : : | 

May we suggest that you give this plan serious 
thought as it is so important‘to comserve your time 
for operative work. | 

Vitallium Laboratories have the skilled personnel to 
relieve you of the time-consuming burden of personally 
constructing the appliances you design and prescribe. 

Your professional services to the well-being of the 
nation are most valuable at the chair; Vitallium 
Laboratory services most helpful in conserving your 


professional time and energy. 








STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 


185 NORTH WABASH AVE. DEARBORN 6721 
CHICAGO 











Because c of its. Bondnsa iy 


and longer lasting effectiveness 
~—CO-RE-GA is best. for your 
prosthetic patients. | 





EGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
, A i Ohia a 
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Everything necessary to prolong 
life and make it more livable de- 


pends upon a healthy mouth. 


Surely the best material is indi- 
cated. That is why DEE GOLDS 
are favored. 


GENERAL OFFICES DOWNTOWN OLO GOLD 
AND PLAN & zg AND SALES OFFICE 


/- Teocious elals 55 E. WASHINGTON $1 
CHICAGO te 








